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(Covering the period February 5 to February 20) 


A‘ its final meeting in Paris on 
February 6, the Security Council 
rejected two draft resolutions on the 
admission of new Mem- 
bers. The vote on a 
French proposal to rec- 
ommend the admission of Italy was 
10 in favor and | against, but because 
the negative vote was that of a perma- 
nent member, the U.S.S.R., it was not 
adopted. A U.S.S.R. proposal to rec- 
ommend the simultaneous admission 
of fourteen states—Albania, the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, Bulgaria, 
Romania, Hungary, Finland, Italy, 
Portugal, Ireland, Jordan, Austria, 
Ceylon, Nepal, and Libya—was re- 
jected by a vote of 2-6, with 3 absten- 
tions. Pakistan and the U.S.S.R. voted 
in favor; Brazil, China, Greece, the 
Netherlands, Turkey, and the United 
States voted against; and Chile, 
France, and the United Kingdom ab- 
stained. The Council had reconsidered 
the admission of new Members as a 
result of requests made by the General 
Assembly at the fifth and sixth sessions. 


Admission of 
New Members 





A revised proposal for an interna- 
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tional conference within three months 
of the start of a Korean 
armistice, and a_ sug- 
gestion that the U.S.S.R. be one of 
six neutral countries to make behind- 
the-line inspections during a_ truce 
were submitted by the Chinese- 
North Korean delegation at the Pan 
Mun Jom talks in February 17. The 
proposal for a post-armistice confer- 
ence was accepted by the Unified 
Command, with certain reservations, 
but the suggestion involving the 
U.S.S.R. was rejected. 

The Chinese-North Koreans, in 
their latest proposal on an_ interna- 
tional conference, did not mention 
countries which might participate. 
Their earlier proposal, submitted 
when plenary talks were resumed at 
Pan Mun Jom on February 6, had 
named the People’s Republic of North 
Korea and the United Nations Mem- 
ber states participating in the Korean 
action. The revised proposal reiterated 
that the proposed conference should 
take up, amongst other matters, the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Korea and “a peaceful settlement of 
the Korean question,” but omitted 


Korean Talks 


mention of “other questions related 
to peace in Korea,” a wording to 


which the Unified Command had 
objected. Instead, the revised draft 
ended with “etcetera” to cover any 


other matters which the conference 
might itself decide to consider. In 
rejecting the proposal for inclusion of 
the U.S.S.R. among neutral observers 
in Korea, a Unified Command spokes- 
man stated “it should be obvious why 
Russia is not acceptable to our side.” 
At an earlier stage in the cease-fire 
talks the Chinese-North Koreans had 
named Denmark, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Poland and Czechoslovakia as 
examples of countries which they 
would accept as “neutral observers.” 


The tenth session of the Trustee- 
ship Council, which opens at United 
Nations Headquarters on 
February 27, will be de- 
voted in great part to con- 
sideration of four annual administra- 
tive reports—all dealing with the four 
Trust Territories of the Pacific. These 
are: New Guinea and Nauru (Aus- 
tralian administration); Western Sa- 

(Continued on page 253) 


Trusteeship 
Council 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL LIE 
ON PROGRESS AT PARIS 


HE following statement by Secretary-General Trygve Lie on the work of 
the Assembly’s sixth session was made at a press conference in the Palais de 


Chaillot, February 8: 


“At the end of each Assembly, I always have the same questions. . 


. Are 


prospects for peace better or worse because of this Assembly? What has it 
done for peoples to give them hope of more equal opportunity, better security, 
and greater freedom in their daily lives? I think if we add up the positive 
aspects of the record and subtract the negative, the answer to each question 


will be on the positive side. 


“The fear of war, in my opinion, is less now than before the Assembly 


and certainly much less than a year ago. 


DISARMAMENT “The indispensability of 
the United Nations as a meeting place 
between the ‘east’ and the ‘west’ has 
once again been demonstrated. They 
made no evident progress on the great 
political issues that divide them. But 
the Big Four meetings on disarmament 
were a step forward. All agreed on 
the creation of the new Disarmament 
Commission. 

“Then, for the first time in three 
years, there is an opportunity for a new 
start on this question. I do not think 
we will get disarmament this year or 
next year, but at least we have broken 
the deadlock that has prevented even 
serious discussion and negotiation for 
so long. 

“I hope this will become one of the 
vital undertakings of the United Na- 
tions, that it will be able to proceed 
successfully with the study and plan- 
ning of the machinery of disarmament, 
with elucidation and step-by-step elimi- 
nation of difficulties that lie in its path, 
and thereby help create that at- 
mosphere of confidence so necessary 
among the powers, even though this 
influence is not always immediately 
successful. 


KOREA “Although it was a disappoint- 
ment that the Korean armistice 
negotiations at Pan Mun Jom were not 
completed successfully before the As- 
sembly closed, determination of the 
United Nations to end the fighting in 
Korea on honorable and reasonable 
terms, to seek a peaceful settlement of 
this and other Far Eastern questions, 
and at the same time to act collectively 
against any further armed aggression 
there, or anywhere else in the world, 
was made strongly manifest. 


UNIVERSALITY “I was glad to see grow- 
ing support for universality of Mem- 
bership. Although no new Members 
were admitted at this session, the hope 
that all applicants can be admitted 
soon is better now than it has ever 
been. You know that I have always 
opposed the idea that the United Na- 
tions should be some sort of exclusive 
club. I believe that it must be truly 
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AFTER THE CLOSE of the sixth session of the General Assembly in Paris, Secretary-General 


Lie (right) presented President Padilla Nervo with the gavel used during the Paris meetings. 


representative of all mankind if it is 
to achieve the purpose of the Charter. 


MIDDLE EAST “The troubles of the Mid- 
dle East—except for Palestine—were 
not formally on the agenda, but na- 
tional aspirations of the peoples of that 
part of the world were reflected in the 
rising influence of the Asian-Arab 
states upon many of the decisions 
taken by the Assembly. 

“Reconciliation of old and new in- 
terests in the Middle East—and the 
Far East as well—is one of the most 
grave and pressing challenges to our 
civilization. Use of United Nations 
machinery may not in all cases be 
necessary or advisable, but I am cer- 
tain that peaceful solutions will not be 
possible unless they are based on 
mutual recognition of rights and ob- 
ligations accepted in the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

“In other matters affecting the wel- 
fare of the people, there has also been 
progress. The independence of Libya 
has been proclaimed, and United Na- 








tions financial, technical, and economic 
aid will help the new nation in its first 
difficult years. 

“A far more effective program of 
aid to Palestine refugees, involving 250 
million dollars and a sustained effort 
to get more than 800 thousand people 
out of tents and off relief, has been 


launched. 


TECHNICAL AID “The United Nations 
program of technical assistance is mov- 
ing forward. I am glad.to see that 
governments have already pledged al- 
most the full amount of 20 million 
dollars requested for the next twelve 
months. 


“As a step toward a more adequate 
program of economic development, the 
Economic and Social Council has been 
asked to submit to the next Assembly 
a plan for creation of a special inter- 
national fund for this purpose. 

“These are examples of positive 
results, I think. Others could also be 
cited. (Continued on page 231) 
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REVIEW OF DECISIONS TAKEN 
BY ASSEMBLY’S SIXTH SESSION 


S the sixth session of the General Assembly closed in Paris on February 5 
—thirteen weeks after it had opened on November 6, 1951—the President, 


Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, declared: 


“We shall go our ways with 


greater confidence in the possibility of avoiding new disaster.” 
And Secretary-General Trygve Lie stated his opinion that the fear of war 
was less than before the session opened and certainly much less than a year before. 
Seventy items had been dealt with by the Assembly, which, with its Com- 


mittees, held 527 meetings. 


At the opening plenary meeting in the Palais de Chaillot on November 6, 
Dr. Padilla Nervo was elected President by 44 votes. The next day, the Chair- 
men of the Main Committees and the Vice-Presidents of the Assembly were 
elected. Fifty-one of the sixty Members took part in the general debate which 
followed—a debate, which, as Mr. Lie remarked, reflected the troubles and 


fears of all humanity. 


In the following pages are summarized the decisions reached by the 


Assembly during the Paris session. 


POLITICAL AND 


SECURITY QUESTIONS 


In an action from which Assembly 
President Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mex- 
ico, drew satisfaction and encourage- 
ment because all the great powers 
had agreed to it, the Assembly estab- 
lished a Disarmament Commission on 

January 11 un- 
DISARMAMENT der the Security 

Council. At the 
same time, the Assembly dissolved the 
Atomic Energy Commission and rec- 
ommended that the Council dissolve 
the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments, a recommendation which 
the Council carried out on February 6. 

The new Commission, consisting of 
the eleven members of the Council 
and Canada, will carry forward the 
tasks of the two former Commissions, 
as had been recommended by the As- 
sembly’s Committee of Twelve. 

The lengthy resolution, adopted by 
a vote of 42-5, with 7 abstentions, was 
based on a proposal submitted by 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States and revised in the light 
of a month of discussion in the As- 
sembly’s First Committee and in a 
special sub-committee consisting of the 
sponsors, the U.S.S.R., which had sub- 
mitted extensive amendments, and the 
Assembly President. 


Moved by anxiety at the general lack 
of confidence plaguing the world and 
leading to the burden of increasing 
armaments and the fear of war, the 
Assembly expresses a desire to lift this 
burden and fear, and thus to liberate 
new energies and resources for positive 
programs of reconstruction and de- 
velopment. 
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It reaffirms the desire that the Unit- 
ed Nations develop an effective collec- 
tive security system to maintain the 
peace and that the armed forces and 
armaments of the world be progres- 
sively reduced in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter. 

It recognizes that a genuine system 
for disarmament must include all kinds 
of armed forces and armaments, must 
be accepted by all nations whose mil- 
itary resources are such that their 
failure to accept would endanger the 
system, and must include safeguards 
that will ensure the compliance of all 
such nations. 

fhe Disarmament Commission, the 
Assembly directs, is to prepare pro- 
posals to be embodied in a draft treaty 
(or treaties) for the regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments, for 
the elimination of all major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction, and for 
effective international control of 
atomic energy to ensure the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
only—the development of compre- 
hensive and co-ordinated plans which, 
under international control, the As- 
sembly believes, is necessary for the 
ends sought. 


FIVE PRINCIPLES Five principles are set 
forth by which the Commission is to 
be guided. 

First, in a system of guaranteed dis- 
armament, there must be progressive 
disclosure and verification, on a con- 
tinuing basis, of all armed forces— 
including para-military, security, and 





police forces—and all armaments, in- 
cluding atomic. 

Such verification must be based on 
effective international inspection to en- 
sure the adequacy and accuracy of the 
information disclosed, this inspection 
to be carried out in accordance with 
the decisions of the international con- 
trol organ (or organs) to be estab- 
lished. 

The Commission must be ready to 
consider any proposals or plans for 
control that may be put forward, in- 
volving either conventional arma- 
ments or atomic energy. (See “Meas- 
ures to combat the threat of a new 
world war,” next page.) Unless a bet- 
ter or no less effective system is de- 
vised, the United Nations plan for the 
international control of atomic energy 
and the prohibition of atomic weapons 
should continue to serve as the basis 
for such control and to ensure such 
prohibition and the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes only. 

There must be an adequate system 
of safeguards to ensure observance of 
the disarmament program, so as to 
provide for the prompt detection of 
violations while at the same time caus- 
ing minimum interference in the in- 
ternal life of each country. 

And, finally, the treaty (or treaties) 
is to be open specifically to all states 
for signature and ratification or ad- 
herence and is to provide what states 
must become parties before it enters 
into force. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL ORGAN When 
preparing the proposals to be em- 
bodied in the draft treaty (or treaties), 
the Commission is directed to form- 
ulate plans for the establishment with- 
in the framework of the Security 
Council of an international control 
organ (or organs) to ensure the 
implementation of the treaty (or 
treaties); the functions of the organ 
are to be defined in the treaty which 
establishes it. 

Furthermore, in prevaring those 
proposals, the Commission, from the 
outset, is to consider plans for progres- 
sive and continuing disclosure and 
verification, the implementation of 
which is recognized as a first and in- 
dispensable step in carrying out the 
disarmament program. 

In working out the disarmament 
plans, the Commission is directed to 
determine how overall limits and _ re- 
strictions on all armed forces and 
armaments can be calculated and fixed; 
and to consider how states can agree, 
by negotiation among themselves, 
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under the auspices of the Commission, 
on determining the overall limits and 
restrictions and allocating the permit- 
ted national armed forces and arma- 
ments within their respective national 
military establishments. 

Directed to commence its work 
within 30 days (it held its first meet- 
ing on February 4), the Commission 
is to report periodically, for informa- 
tion, to the Security Council and the 
Assembly, or to the Members of the 
United Nations when the Assembly is 
not in session. Its first report is to be 
submitted by June 1, 1952. 

The Assembly declares that a con- 
ference of all states should be con- 
vened to consider the proposals for a 
draft treaty (or treaties) prepared by 
the Commission as soon as the work 
progresses to a point where any part 
of the program is ready for submission 
to governments. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral is to convene such a conference 
when so advised by the Commission. 

Finally, there is the usual request to 
the Secretary-General to furnish the 
necessary experts, staff, and facilities 
for the Commission. 


TO COMBAT THREAT 
OF NEW WAR 


Recalling its decision to establish 
the Disarmament Commission, the As- 
sembly adopted another resolution, on 
January 19, on “Measures to combat 
the threat of a new world war and to 
strengthen peace and friendship among 


the nations,” which had been submit- 
ted by France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. The vote was 
40-5, with 3 abstentions. 

Under this decision, the Assembly 
referred to the Disarmament Com- 
mission five proposals relating to arma- 
ments and armed forces that were 
contained in an original U.S.S.R. eight- 
part draft resolution on the subject, 
together with any other proposals 
made during the session on matters 
falling within the terms of reference 
of the Commission, and the records 
of the seven meetings of the First 
Committee at which the item had been 
discussed. 

The parts of the Soviet Union pro- 
posal that were thus referred to the 
Commission included that which, con- 
sidering the use of atomic weapons 
for aggression and mass destruction 
incompatible with Membership of the 
United Nations, would proclaim the 
unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the establishment of strict 
international control over the enforce- 
ment of such prohibition—to be put 
into effect simultaneously—and would 
instruct the Commission to submit a 
draft convention to the Security Coun- 
cil by June 1, 1952. This draft con- 
vention would be to ensure the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons, the cessa- 
tion of their production, the use of 
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already manufactured atomic bombs 
exclusively for civilian purposes, and 
the establishment of strict international 
control. 

Other parts referred to the Commis- 
sion included the proposed recom- 
mendations that the Council’s perma- 
nent members reduce their armaments 
and armed forces by one-third within 
one year and that all states forthwith 
—and in any case not later than one 
month after the adoption of the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and the 
one-third reduction of military forces 
—submit complete official data on all 
their armaments and armed forces, in- 
cluding atomic weapons and military 
bases in foreign territories. 

Also referred to the Commission 
were proposals for establishing an in- 
ternational control organ within the 
framework of the Security Council 
to supervise the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces, and to verify 
the data on armaments and armed 
forces, with the right to conduct in- 
spection On a continuing basis but not 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
states; and for convening a world con- 
ference, not later than July 15, 1952, 
to consider a substantial reduction of 
armed forces and armaments and prac- 
tical measures for prohibiting atomic 
weapons and establishing international 
control. 

The remaining parts of the original 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
jected in separate votes. These would 
have declared participation in the “ag- 
gressive” Atlantic bloc and establish- 
ment of bases in foreign territories in- 
compatible with Membership of the 
United Nations; would have recognized 
as essential that the countries taking 
part in the Korean war should im- 
mediately end militarv operations, con- 
clude an armistice, and withdraw their 
forces from the thirty-eighth parallel 
within ten days, and that all foreign 
troops and volunteer units should be 
withdrawn from Korea within three 
months; and would have called on the 
five great powers to conclude a peace 
pact and combine their efforts in a 
high and noble aim, and on all other 
peace-loving states to join in the pact. 


STRENGTHENING PEACE 
AND SECURITY 


On yet another political and se- 
curity question — “Methods which 
might be used to maintain and 
strengthen international peace and se- 
curity in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the Charter”— aris- 
ing from the report of the Collective 
Measures Committee, the Assembly 
took two decisions on January 12. The 
first, concerning collective measures, 
was approved by a vote of 51-5, with 
3 abstentions; the second, recommend- 
ing a periodic meeting of the Security 


were re-- 


Council, was adopted unanimously, 
with 57 affirmative votes and 2 ab- 
stentions. 

In a nine-paragraph preamble to 
the first of these, the Assembly re- 
affirms that it is one of the foremost 
purposes of the United Nations to 
“take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats 
to the peace and for the suppression 
of acts of aggression or other breaches 
of the peace.” 

It recognizes that the establishment 
of an effective collective security sys- 
tem is in harmony with other United 
Nations purposes and principles as 
embodied in the Charter, particularly 
those relating to the pacific settlement 
of disputes, which must be fulfilled if 
an enduring peace is to be secured. 

The Assembly reaffirms its desire, 
as expressed in its resolution of 
November 3, 1950, on “Uniting for 
Peace,” to ensure that the United Na- 
tions has at its disposal means for 
maintaining international peace and 
security pending the conclusion of 
agreements under Article 43 of the 
Charter—by which Members would 
undertake to make armed forces, assist- 
ance, and facilities available to the 
Security Council. 

It recognizes that the ability and 
readiness of states to contribute armed 
forces and other assistance and facili- 
ties in support of United Nations col- 
lective action are essential to an effec- 
tive security system. 

It then goes on to note the responses 
from Member states to its recom- 
mendation in “Uniting for Peace” for 
maintaining elements within their na- 
tional armed forces which could be 
made available for United Nations 
service, and expresses the conviction 
that additional action should be taken 
by states, and further study under- 
taken by the United Nations for the 
establishment of an effective system 
of collective security under the au- 
thority of the United Nations. 

In the final paragraphs of the pre- 
amble, the Assembly recognizes that 
regional and collective self-defence 
arrangements concluded in accordance 
with the terms of the Charter can and 
should constitute an important con- 
tribution to the universal collective se- 
curity system of the United Nations; 
and that United Nations collective 
action, to be most effective, should be 
as nearly universal as possible and 
that, if necessary, non-Members should 
unite their strength with that of the 
United Nations to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter. 


FURTHER ACTION RECOMMENDED In the 
ten-paragraph operative part of its res- 
olution, the Assembly then takes note 
of the report of the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee, and expresses ap- 
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preciation of its constructive work. 

It recommends that each Member 
state take such further action as is 
necessary and possible for maintain- 
ing within its national armed forces 
elements so trained, organized, and 
equipped that they could promptly be 
made available for service as a United 
Nations unit or units; and for provid- 
ing assistance and facilities to United 
Nations armed forces engaged in col- 
lective military measures undertaken 
by the Security Council or by the As- 
sembly. 

It recommends that Members deter- 
mine how they can carry out United 
Nations collective measures promptly 
and effectively; that they continue the 
survey of their resources under “Unit- 
ing for Peace”; and that they seek to 
obtain all possible support for such 
collective measures in addition to their 
own participation. 

To non-Members, the Assembly ex- 
tends an invitation to consider how 
they can contribute most effectively 
to such measures in the economic as 
well as in other fields. 

Furthermore, it asks the Secretary- 
General, as soon as possible, to ap- 
point the members of the Panel of 
Military Experts provided for under 
“Uniting for Peace.” 

It directs the Collective Measures 
Committee to continue for another 
year its studies on methods which 
might be used ta maintain and 
strengthen international peace and se- 


curity, taking account of both regional 
and collective self-defence arrange- 
ments, and to report to the Council 
and Assembly before the seventh As- 
sembly session. 


Finally, the Assembly recognizes 
that no measures can be taken in any 
state without the latter’s free and ex- 
press consent. 

This resolution was based on a 
proposal sponsored jointly by eleven 
of the members of the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee and which, in amend- 
ed form, received the support of the 
other four members. An amendment 
by the U.S.S.R. to abolish the Col- 
lective Measures Committee was voted 
down in the First Committee and, 
when reintroduced, was not voted on 
in the Assembly because of the pre- 
vious decision to continue the Com- 
mittee for another year. 


PERIODIC MEETING OF SECURITY COUNCIL 
The second of the two resolutions 
adopted by the Assembly on January 
12 recommends that the Security Coun- 
cil, in accordance with Article 28 of 
the Charter, should convene a periodic 
meeting to consider what measures 
might ensure “the removal of the 
tension at present existing in inter- 
national relations and the establish- 
ment of friendly relations between 
countries.” Such a meeting should be 
held, the Assembly says, whenever it 
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would usefully serve to remove such 
tension and establish such relations in 
furtherance of the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

This second resolution was based on 
a U.S.S.R. draft resolution which, how- 
ever, became substantially amended 
during the First Committee’s delibera- 
tions. As originally submitted, it would 
have abolished the Collective Measures 
Committee and recommended a peri- 
odic meeting “without delay” to ex- 
amine first of all the measures which 
the Council should take “to help to 
bring to a successful conclusion the 
negotiations being held in Korea for 
the cessation of hostilities.” 

Amendments jointly presented by 
Brazil, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States deleted the refer- 
ence to the armistice negotiations and 
provided that the periodic meeting 
should be called, not “without delay,” 
but when it would usefully serve to 
remove international tension. Rejec- 
tion of the provision to abolish the 
Committee, as in the other instance, 
automatically resulted from the deci- 
sion to continue it. 


KOREA 


Early in the session, the Assembly 
referred to its First Committee the 
report of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea, and to its Joint Sec- 
ond and Third Committee the report 
of the United Nations Agent-General 
for Korean Reconstruction, together 
with that part of the Economic and 
Social Council’s report dealing with 
assistance to Korea. 

On February 2, these Committees 
met jointly to consider a draft resolu- 
tion that had been submitted by 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

To facilitate to the greatest possible 
extent the negotiations at Pan Mun 
Jom and the conclusion of an armistice 
in Korea, and to avoid premature con- 
sideration of the items, this proposal 
provided that the Assembly should 
decide that, on notification by the 
Unified Command to the Security 
Council of the conclusion of an armis- 
tice in Korea, the Secretary-General 
should convene a special session of the 
Assembly at Permanent Headquarters 
to consider the two items; or, when 
other developments in Korea might 
make their consideration desirable, 
convene a special or an emergency 
special session. 

The draft resolution also provided 
that the Assembly should request the 
Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds to negotiate volun- 
tary contributions to the program of 
the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency. 

In Committee, the U.S.S.R. con- 
tended that the meeting had been 


convened contrary to the rules of pro- 
cedure and thus was not competent to 
consider the Korean question; and that 
discussion of that question should 
begin immediately in the First Com- 
mittee. Both U.S.S.R. proposals to 
that effect, however, were rejected. 

The Joint Committee then approved 
the joint draft resolution, which the 
Assembly itself adopted, on February 
5, by a vote of 51-5, with 2 ab- 
stentions. 


ADMISSION OF NEW 
MEMBERS 


On February 1, the Assembly 
adopted two resolutions on the contro- 
versial subject of the admission of new 
Members to the United Nations. 

In the preamble of the first of these, 
adopted by a vote of 43-8, with 7 ab- 
stentions, the Assembly takes four fac- 
tors into consideration: 

1. That the Charter provides that 
Membership is open to all states not 
original Members of the Organization 
and that this universality is subject 
only to the conditions that they be 
peace-loving and accept the obliga- 
tions contained in the Charter and, in 
the judgment of the Organization, are 
able and willing to carry out these ob- 
ligations; 

2. That the judgment of the Or- 
ganization that they are willing and 
able to carry out these obligations and 
are otherwise qualified for Member- 
ship ought to be based on facts such 
as: the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions with other states, the fulfilment 
of international obligations, and the 
record of a state’s willingness and 
present disposition to submit interna- 
tional claims or controversies to paci- 
fic means of settlement established by 
international law; 

3. That, according to the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice of May 28, 1948, a Member 
of the United Nations voting on the 
application of a state for Membership 
is not juridically entitled to make its 
consent to admission dependent on 
conditions not expressly provided by 
paragraph | of Article 4 of the Char- 
ter; and that this opinion excludes the 
possibility that, consistently with the 
letter and spirit of the Charter, Mem- 
bers can base their votes on motives 
which are outside the scope of Ar- 
ticle 4; 

4. That, not only for these reasons 
but also according to principles of in- 
ternational justice, it is not possible to 
deny to candidates for Membership 
the right to present such proof as that 
they are peace-loving and are able and 
willing to carry out the obligations of 
the Charter. 

The Assembly also recalls and re- 
affirms previous resolutions of Decem- 
ber 8, 1948, and November 22, 1949, 
on the admission of new Members, 
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the second of which asks the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council 
to refrain from using the “veto” in 
connection with the recommendation 
of states for Membership and requests 
the Council to keep under considera- 
tion, in the light of Article 4, para- 
graph 1, the pending applications of all 
states. 


RECOMMENDATIONS In the operative 
part, the Assembly then declares that 
the judgment of the United Nations 
on admissions ought to be based ex- 
clusively on the conditions contained 
in Article 4. 

It recommends that the Council re- 
consider all pending applications; that, 
in this reconsideration, as well as in 
the consideration of all future applica- 
tions, the members of the Council 
take into account such facts and evi- 
dence as the applicants may present; 
and that the Council base its action 
exclusively on the conditions con- 
tained in the Charter and on the facts 
establishing the existence of those con- 
ditions. 

Finally, the Assembly asks the per- 
manent members of the Council to 
confer soon in order to assist in mak- 
ing positive recommendations on the 
pending applications. 

This resolution was based on a pro- 
posal by Peru. 

A proposal to ask the International 
Court of Justice for an advisory opin- 
ion on two questions relating to voting 
in the Council on recommending ap- 
plicants for Membership was deferred 
to the next regular session, by a vote 
of 36-5, with 14 abstentions. Both the 
original draft resolution and the pro- 
posal to defer it had been submitted 
jointly by Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua. 

The resolution as adopted asks the 
Council to report on the status of ap- 
plications still pending. 

The preamble mentions the import- 
ance of the admission of new Mem- 
bers from the point of view of the 
achievement of the purposes of the 
United Nations and expresses the de- 
sire that the proposal for an advisory 
opinion should be fully considered. 

The two questions suggested for ref- 
erence to the Court were: 

1. What are the rules or criteria to 
be followed in interpreting the result 
of votes in the Security Council on 
recommendations for the admission of 
new Members? 

2. Can the negative vote of one of 
the permanent members nullify a rec- 
ommendation for admission which has 
obtained seven or more votes? 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL Another draft reso- 
lution, which had been submitted by 
the U.S.S.R., amended by Argentina, 
and recommended by the First Com- 
mittee, was not adopted by the As- 
sembly because, in the 22-21 vote, 
with 16 abstentions, it lacked the re- 
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quired two-thirds majority. Noting the 
increasing general sentiment in favor 
of the universality of the United Na- 
tions, it would have recommended that 
the Council reconsider the applications 
of Albania, the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia, Bulgaria, Romania, Hung- 
ary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, 
Jordan, Austria, Ceylon, and Nepal, 
and consider the application of Libya. 


BALKANS COMMITTEE 
REPLACED 


Two important steps on the Balkans 
were taken by the Assembly on De- 
cember 7, when it adopted a resolution 
concerning threats to the political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of 
Greece. The first part of this resolu- 
tion, adopted as a whole by 48 votes 
to 5, with 1 abstention, endorsed the 
last report submitted by the United 
Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans. It expressed the Assembly’s 
“deep appreciation of the invaluable 
services rendered for the preservation 
of peace and security in the Balkans 
by the members of the Special Com- 
mittee,” as well as “warm gratitude” 
for the gallantry shown by observers 
of the Committee in carrying out their 
“difficult and dangerous tasks.” The 
Assembly then resolved to discontinue 
the Special Committee within sixty 
days of the adoption of its resolution. 

The second part of the resolution 
provided for the establishment of a 
Balkan sub-commission by the Peace 
Observation Commission, set up under 
the 1950 resolution on “Uniting for 
Peace.” To be composed of not less 
than three and not more than five 
members, this sub-commission—with 
its seat at United Nations Headquar- 
ters—will have authority: 

(a) To dispatch such observers as 
it may deem necessary to any area of 
international tension in the Balkans 
on the request of any state, or states, 
concerned, but only to the territory of 
states consenting thereto; (b) to visit, 
if it deems necessary, any area in 
which observation requested under 
sub-paragraph (a) is being conducted; 
(c) to consider such data as may be 
submitted to it by its members or 
observers and to make such reports as 
it deems necessary to the Peace Obser- 
vation Commission and to the Secre- 
tary-General for the information of 
Member states. 

Before adopting this resolution, the 
Assembly rejected, by 48-5, with 4 
abstentions, a U.S.S.R. proposal to 
discontinue UNSCOB without any re- 
placement, and without passing ap- 
proval on its report. 


REPATRIATION OF GREEK 
CHILDREN 


Recognizing that the United Na- 
tions must continue its efforts “from 





a humanitarian point of view” to en- 
able the Greek children to return to 
their homes, the General Assembly 
has once again urged all countries 
harboring them to facilitate their 
early return. The Standing Committee 
on the Repatriation of Greek Children 
(which was established at the 1950 
Assembly session and consists of the 
representatives of Peru, the Philippines, 
and Sweden) will be continued; and 
the international Red Cross organi- 
zations have been requested to con- 
tinue their work for this humanitarian 
purpose. The Assembly also requested 
the Secretary-General to keep Mem- 
ber states informed “from time to 
time” of progress in giving effect to 
the resolution. 

The Assembly thanked the interna- 
tional Red Cross bodies, the Stand- 
ing Committee, and the Secretary- 
General for their efforts to give effect 
to its previous resolutions on the sub- 
ject. It noted “with satisfaction” that 
a further group of Greek children had 
been repatriated from Yugoslavia, and 
expressed the hope that “rapid pro- 
gress” would be possible with the re- 


patriation of Greek children in 
Czechoslovakia. 
In its resolution, the Assembly 


“deeply regrets” that all other states 
harboring these children have declined 
to enter into consultations with the 
Standing Committee with a view to 
give effect to Assembly resolutions. 
They have declined to co-operate 
fully in the solution of the problem, 
and have advanced “technical and 
other grounds.” These, according to 
the resolution, are not insurmount- 
able, nor do they constitute a reason 
for further delay in permitting the re- 
turn of children, requests for whose 
repatriation have been submitted and 
verified by the international Red Cross 
organizations, 

The Assembly took this decision on 
February 2 by 51 votes in favor, none 
against, with 5 abstentions. 


ACTION ON PALESTINE 


Two resolutions on the Palestine 
question were adopted by the Assem- 
bly on January 26, the first continuing 
the Conciliation Commission for Pal- 
estine, the second endorsing a three- 
year, $250 million program to aid 
Palestinian refugees in the Middle 
East. The first resolution, adopted by 
48 votes to 5, with one abstention, ex- 
pressed appreciation of the Concilia- 
tion Commission’s efforts to help the 
parties to reach agreement. At the 
same time, the Assembly regretted 
that so far the Commission has been 
unable to fulfil its mandate under 
earlier Assembly resolutions. Consid- 
ering that the governments concerned 
(Israel and the Arab states) have the 
primary responsibility for reaching a 
settlement of their differences, in con- 
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formity with previous Assembly reso- 
lutions, the Assembly urged those gov- 
ernments to seek agreement with a 
view to an early settlement, and for 
this purpose to make full use of 
United Nations facilities. 

With the object of securing imple- 
mentation of the Assembly’s decisions 
on Palestine, it was resolved to con- 
tinue the Conciliation Commission, 
which should be “available to the 
parties to assist them in reaching 
agreement on outstanding questions.” 
The Commission was asked to submit 
periodic progress reports to the Sec- 
retary-General for transmission to 
Member nations, and the Secretary- 
General was requested to provide the 
necessary staff and facilities for carry- 
ing out the terms of the resolution. 


REFUGEE-AID PLAN The 14-point resolu- 
tion on the projected refugee relief 
program, adopted by 49-0, with 5 ab- 
stentions, first of all commended the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for the development of a con- 
structive program for Palestine refu- 
gees and endorsed, without prejudice 
to certain provisions of previous As- 
sembly measures relating to Palestine 
refugees, the three-year program rec- 
ommended by the Agency. This en- 
visaged the expenditure of $50 million 
for relief and $200 million for rein- 
tegration, over and above such con- 
tributions as might be made by local 
governments. The program is to be 
carried out over a three-year period, 
commencing July 1, 1951. Recogniz- 
ing the concern of the United Nations 
in the continued problem of the refu- 
gees, the resolution urged govern- 
ments of the states in the area to co- 
operate in the Relief Agency’s pro- 
gram and requested the Agency to ex- 
plore, with those governments, both 
the possibility of the latter’s assuming 
the administration of the reintegration 
projects, and the desirability and prac- 
ticability of transferring administra- 
tion of the relief program to them at 
the earliest possible time. 
Considering that relief expenditure 
should be reduced in suitable propor- 
tion to reintegration expenditure, the 
resolution provided for increasing the 
funds previously earmarked for these 
purposes, approved the Agency’s bud- 
get for the fiscal year July 1, 1952- 
June 30, 1953, and authorized the 
Agency to transfer funds allocated for 
relief to reintegration. The resolution 
further urged the governments of 
Member states to contribute volun- 
tarily to the program, and asked the 
Negotiating Committee for extra-bud- 
getary funds to undertake the arrange- 
ments regarding contributions. The 
proposal finally expressed appreciation 
for the assistance rendered by the spe- 
cialized agencies, by the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund and by various other or- 
ganizations, and asked them to con- 
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tinue and expand their assistance in 
regard to the three-year relief pro- 
gram. 

Before adopting these two resolu- 
tions on Palestine, the Assembly re- 
jected, by 48-6, with 2 abstentions, a 
U.S.S.R. proposal calling for the abo- 
lition of the Conciliation Commission. 


TREATMENT OF INDIANS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A special commission to assist India, 
Pakistan and the Union of South 
Africa in “carrying through appropri- 
ate negotiations” for solving the long- 
standing issue of the treatment of 
people of Indian origin in South Africa 
is to be created as a result of a 
resolution adopted by the Assembly 
on January 12. Approved by 44 votes 
to 0, with 14 abstentions, the resolu- 
tion recalled previous Assembly meas- 
ures on the question, as well as resolu- 
tions against racial persecution and 
discrimination. It considered that a 
policy of “racial segregation” (apar- 
theid) is based on doctrines of racial 
discrimination, and called on_ the 
Union Government to suspend its im- 
plementation of the provisions of a 
Group Areas Act, pending the con- 
clusion of the proposed negotiations 
between the parties concerned. 

Of the three members of the special 
commission, the Assembly resolved 
that one will be nominated by the 
Union Government, one by India 
and Pakistan, and a third by the 
other two members, or, “in default of 
agreement between these two within 
a reasonable time,” by the Secretary- 
General. The Governments of the 
Union, India, and Pakistan were asked 
to nominate members of the commis- 
sion within sixty days of the adoption 
of the resolution. In the event of such 
nominations not being made, the Sec- 
retary-General was asked to lend his 
assistance to the Governments con- 
cerned “with a view to facilitating ap- 
propriate negotiations between them.” 
Further, the Secretary-General was 
empowered, “in his discretion,” to 
appoint an individual who would ren- 
der additional assistance for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the conduct of the 
proposed negotiations. Finally, the 
Assembly decided to include the ques- 
tion on the agenda of its next session. 


GERMAN ELECTIONS 


The General Assembly, on Decem- 
ber 20, decided to appoint a commis- 
sion, composed of Brazil, Iceland, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan and Poland, to 
investigate the possibility of holding 
“genuinely free and secret elections” 
throughout Germany. 

The resolution, adopted by a vote 
of 45 to 6, with 8 abstentions, asks 
the commission to “carry out imme- 
diately a simultaneous investigation” 


in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany to ascertain and_ report 
whether conditions in these areas are 
such as to make possible the holding 
of such elections throughout these 
areas. 

The resolution calls on all author- 
ities in these areas to enable the com- 
mission to travel freely throughout the 
areas and to allow it freedom of access 
“to such persons, places and relevant 
documents as it considers necessary 
in the course of executing its task,” 
including the summoning of any wit- 
nesses it wishes to examine. 

The commission is to report “at the 
earliest practicable date” to the Secre- 
tary-General, for the consideration of 
the four Powers and the information of 
the other Members of the United Na- 
tions, on the results of its efforts to 
make the necessary arrangements to 
enable it to undertake its work accord- 
ing to the terms of the resolution. 

If the commission is able to make 
the necessary arrangements, the reso- 
lution asks it also to report on the 
findings resulting from its investiga- 
tions of conditions in these areas, it 
being ‘understood that such findings 
may include recommendations regard- 
ing further steps which might be taken 
to bring about conditions in Germany 
necessary for the holding of free 
elections in these areas. 

In the event the commission is 
unable forthwith to make those ar- 
rangements, it is to make a further 
attempt to carry out its task at such 
time as it is satisfied that the German 
authorities in the Federal Republic, 
in Berlin and in the Soviet Zone will 
admit the commission, as it is desir- 
able to leave the door open for the 
commission to carry out its task. 

In any event, the resolution directs 
the commission to report to the Secre- 
tary-General, not later than September 
1, 1952, on the results of its activities 
for the consideration of the four 
Powers and for the information of the 
other Members of the United Nations. 

The resolution further declares that 
the United Nations is prepared, after 
being satisfied that the conditions 
throughout the areas concerned are 
such as to make possible the holding 
of genuinely free and secret elections, 
to offer its assistance in order to guar- 
antee the freedom of the elections. 

The resolution was sponsored jointly 
by the United Kingdom, United States 
and France, acting on a request made 
by the German Federal Chancellor. 


LIBYAN INDEPENDENCE 


Libya’s emergence as an indepen- 
dent state evoked warm congratula- 
tions from the Assembly which, in 
a unanimous resolution on February 
1, endorsed the new state’s applica- 
tion for Membership in the United 
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Nations. The Assembly considered 
that, as an independent sovereign 
state, the United Kingdom of Libya 
should now be admitted to the United 
Nations “in accordance with Article 
4 of the Charter and the General As- 
sembly’s previous recommendations 
on the subject.” (Jn 1949 the As- 
sembly resolved that Libya should 
become an independent and sovereign 
state not later than January 1, 1952, 
and should then be admitted to the 
United Nations.) After congratula- 
ing the people and Government of 
Libya, the Assembly noted that free 
and democratic elections will be held 
there in the near future. It recom- 
mended that special provision should 
be made for economic aid to the new 
African state and requested the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to study 
ways and means by which this could 
be rendered, including the possibility 
of opening a special account for volun- 
tary contributions to that end. In ad- 
dition, the Assembly asked the Sec- 
retary-General and the specialized 
agencies to continue extending tech- 
nical assistance to Libya, “in accord- 
ance with the principles of their tech- 
nical assistance program.” 

Before adopting its resolution on 
Libya, the Assembly rejected, by 34-6, 
with 10 abstentions, a U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Libya within three months 
and the closure of foreign military bases 
in the country. 


EGYPTIAN-LIBYAN FRONTIERS 


A resolution concerning the appro- 
priate adjustment of the frontiers be- 
tween Egypt and Libya, in respect 
of conditions laid down in the Italian 
Peace Treaty, was adopted by the As- 
sembly on February |. By 46-0, with 
5 abstentions, the Assembly noted that 
Egypt and Libya have agreed to ad- 
just their common frontiers by nego- 
tiation “in a friendly and good neigh- 
borly spirit.” 


THREATS TO CHINA 


The item, “Threats to the political 
independence and territorial integrity 
of China and to the peace of the Far 
East, resulting from Soviet violations 
of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Alliance of August 14, 1945, 
and from Soviet violations of the 
Charter of the United Nations,” was 
first discussed at the fourth session of 
the Assembly at the request of China. 

In December 1949, the Assembly 
referred it to the Interim Committee 
for study, requesting a report to the 
next regular session. Then, a year 
later, the Assembly instructed the In- 
terim Committee to continue its in- 
quiry and to report to the sixth session. 

The Interim Committee was not 
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able to meet after the adoption of that 
resolution, however, since the fifth ses- 
sion continued until the beginning of 
the sixth, and the Committee can 
meet only when the Assembly “is not 
actually in regular session.” 

After the question had been dis- 
cussed anew at five meetings of the 
First Committee in January 1952, the 
Assembly, on February 1, adopted 
another resolution, by a vote of 25-9, 
with 24 abstentions. Submitted orig- 
inally by China and amended by 
Thailand, this determines that the 
U.S.S.R., in its relations with China 
since the surrender of Japan, has 
failed to carry out the Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance. Discussion 
was marked by charges and denials of 
preparations for aggression in South- 
east Asia. 


HOSTILE ACTIVITIES 
AGAINST YUGOSLAVIA 


The relations between Yugoslavia, 
on the one side, and the U.S.S.R., 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, and 
Albania, as well as Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, on the other side, were 
considered by the General Assembly 
on a complaint by Yugoslavia con- 
cerning the activities of those coun- 
tries against it. 

Viewing with serious concern the 
tension which has resulted, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, on December 14, rec- 
ommended that the Governments con- 
cerned: (a) conduct their relations 
and settle their disputes in accordance 
with the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter; (b) conform in their diplo- 
matic intercourse with the rules and 
practices which are customary in in- 
ternational relations; and (c) settle 
frontier disputes by means of mixed 
frontier commissions or other peaceful 
means of their choice. 

The resolution, adopted by a vote 
of 47 to 5, with 2 abstentions, took 
note of the declaration of the Yugo- 
slav delegation that the Government 
of Yugoslavia for its part is ready to 
do all that is necessary for the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations con- 
tained in this resolution. 


COMPLAINT AGAINST 
UNITED STATES 


On December 21, the Assembly’s 
First Committee rejected a U.S.SR. 
draft resolution condemning the Unit- 
ed States Mutual Security Act of 1951 
and recommending that it be repealed. 
The proposal was reintroduced, how- 
ever, when the Committee’s report 
was taken up by the Assembly on 
January 11. 

The U.S.S.R. complained that the 
appropriation of $100,000,000 by that 
Act to finance the recruitment of per- 
sons and the organization of armed 





groups in and outside the U.S.S.R., 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria, Albania, and other 
democratic countries, for supporting 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
or for other purposes, constituted ag- 
gressive activity by the United States 
and interference in the domestic affairs 
of other countries. This, the U.S.S.R. 
contended, contravened the principles 
of the United Nations Charter and the 
generally acknowledged rules of inter- 
national law. 

The United States, on the other 
hand, argued that the intention of its 
Congress was that the funds should 
be used, at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, to allow refugees who had 
escaped from Eastern Europe, or per- 
sons who might succeed in escaping in 
the future, to take part in the defence 
of the North Atlantic community if 
they chose to do so. The United States 
gave assurance that, if military forma- 
tions were ever established within 
NATO, they would be used only to 
repel aggression. 

As in the First Committee, the As- 
sembly rejected the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution. The vote was 5-42, with 
11 abstentions. 


20-YEAR PEACE PROGRAM 


The progress report of the Secre- 
tary-General on his Twenty-Year 
Program for Achieving Peace through 
the United Nations was noted by the 
Assembly in a joint resolution adopted 
by a vote of 45 to 5 on January 31, 
which requests the organs of the 
United Nations to continue to give 
consideration to those portions of the 
program with which they are parti- 
cularly concerned, and to inform the 
Assembly of any progress achieved 
through such consideration at the 
seventh session. 

The resolution was a joint draft pro- 
posed by Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Haiti, Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. It was 
opposed by the five Eastern European 
states on the ground that neither the 
progress report nor the program con- 
tained any proposal which tended 
toward a true strengthening of peace 
and security. 


REPORT OF SECURITY COUNCIL 


On February 1, by a vote of 46-0, 
with 5 abstentions, the Assembly took 
note of the report of the Security 
Council covering the period from July 
16, 1950, to July 15, 1951. 


REPRESENTATION OF CHINA 


The U.S.S.R. had requested the in- 
clusion in the Assembly’s agenda of an 
item entitled “The representation of 
China in the United Nations.” Consid- 
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ering, however, that, as recently as No- 
vember 5, at the end of the fifth session, 
the Assembly had decided not to refer 
the matter for consideration to the sixth 
session—thereby expressing the sense 
that consideration was not “opportune 
or appropriate’—the General Com- 
mittee recommended that the As- 
sembly reject the request. Also it 
recommended that, for the duration 
of the session in Paris, the Assembly 
postpone consideration of any further 
proposals to exclude representatives of 
the National Government of China 
from the Assembly or to seat repre- 
sentatives of the Central People’s 
Government to represent China. 

On November 13, the Assembly 
approved these recommendations by a 
vote of 37-11, with 4 abstentions. 

Later, on December 7, when the 
Assembly took up the report of its 
Credentials Committee, there was a 
Byelorussian S.S.R. draft resolution on 
the non-recognition of the credentials 
of the representatives of the Kuomin- 
tang Chiang Kai-shek Government. 
The Byelorussian §.S.R. proposed that 
the Assembly regard those credentials 
as invalid on the ground that they did 
not satisfy rule 27 of the rules of pro- 
cedure requiring that they be issued 
either by the head of a state or govern- 
ment or by the minister for foreign 
affairs. 

The Byelorussian S.S.R. had made a 
similar proposal in the Credentials 
Committee, which had rejected it in 
view of the Assembly’s previous 
decision. 

In the Assembly, the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. draft resolution was regarded as 
a proposal to reconsider the question 


of Chinese representation, and was 
rejected by a vote of 39-7, with 4 
abstentions. The report of the Cre- 
dentials Committee, finding that the 
governments of all Member states rep- 
resented at the session had submitted 
satisfactory credentials, was then 
adopted, 32-5, with 7 abstentions. 


MOROCCO 


Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen asked the Assembly 
to place on its agenda the complaint of 
violation by France in Morocco of 
the principles of the Charter and of 
the Declaration of Human Rights. 
However, the General Committee 
recommended that consideration of 
this request be postponed for the time 
being. 

The Assembly began discussing that 
recommendation on November 13, but 
postponed the debate for a few days 
after France appealed to the Assembly 
not to interfere in the contractual re- 
lations between France and Morocco 
and not to engage in a debate that 
would be fruitless and inconclusive. 

After discussion of the General 
Committee’s recommendation had 
been continued on December 13, the 
Assembly adopted the recommenda- 
tion by a roll-call vote of 28-23, with 
7 abstentions. 

Pointing out that the adjournment 
thus decided on was for the time being 
only, the representative of Egypt then 
said that his delegation, after a rea- 
sonable time, would again ask for 
consideration of the question of plac- 
ing the item on the agenda. 





ECONOMIC AND 


FINANCIAL QUESTIONS 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


HREE resolutions on technical as- 

sistance were adopted on January 
12. These dealt with: (a) the regular 
technical assistance programs of the 
United Nations, financed out of the 
United Nations budget; (b) arrange- 
ments for financing the expanded 
technical assistance program in 1952 
out of voluntary contributions by 
governments; and (c) providing faci- 
lities under the expanded program for 
training groups of workers and tech- 
nicians from under-developed coun- 
tries abroad. 


UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMS The United 
Nations program of training in public 
administration, it .was unanimously 
decided, should be placed on a con- 
tinuing basis, and provision for this 
made in future United Nations bud- 
gets. At the same time the Assembly 
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noted with approval that the budgetary 
provisions not only for this program 
($145,000) but also for the regular 
United Nations program of technical 
assistance for economic development 
($479,000) and the advisory social 
welfare services program ($768,500) 
involved the same amounts as those 
appropriated for these programs in 
1951. Additional technical assistance 
activities in these three fields, the As- 
sembly recommended, should be 
eligible for financing under the ex- 
panded technical assistance program 
where they cannot be financed out of 
the United Nations budget. 


EXPANDED PROGRAM It was important 
both for economic development and 
for effective international co-operation 
to raise living standards in under-de- 
veloped countries, the Assembly be- 
lieved, that the technical assistance 


programs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies be continued and 
extended. It therefore urged all govern- 
ments to contribute at least the same 
amounts to the expanded program for 
the year 1952 as they had pledged for 
the 18 months ending December 31, 
1951—the first financial period of the 
program (total pledges for which came 
to the equivalent of $20,069,411). 

Negotiations for these contributions, 
the Assembly asked, should be carried 
out by its Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds. A conference 
was to be convened by the Secretary- 
General to ascertain approximately the 
total amount of contributions that 
would be available from Members of 
the United Nations and/or of the 
specialized agencies taking part in the 
program, all of whom were to be in- 
vited to the conference. (This con- 
ference was held in Paris on February 
6-7. The equivalent of $18,802,000 
was pledged by 51 governments. Ten 
other governments also indicated their 
willingness to contribute, but did not 
announce figures [see BULLETIN, Vol. 
XII, No. 4].) 


ADMINISTRATION The Assembly also 
approved various arrangements made 
by the Economic and Social Council 
in August 1951 for-the administration 
of the funds contributed (see BULLE- 
TIN, Vol. XI, No. 7). It urged that 
organizations taking part in the ex- 
panded program arrange with contri- 
buting governments for the most effec- 
tive use of all currencies contributed, 
including those of limited converti- 
bility. Provision was also made for 
Assembly examination of audit reports 
by the specialized agencies on the ex- 
penditure of technical assistance funds 
allocated to them under the expanded 
program. Governments which are 
not Members of the United Nations, 
but which are members of specialized 
agencies taking part in the program, the 
Assembly hoped would associate them- 
selves with these financial arrange- 
ments. 


CO-ORDINATION The Secretary-General, 
the Economic and Social Council and 
the specialized agencies, further, were 
asked to take measures to ensure that 
the technical assistance rendered is 
consistent with and makes the maxi- 
mum contribution to integrated plans 
of economic and social development. 
The Secretary-General was asked, in 
addition, to study the possibility of co- 
ordinating the policies and activities of 
certain private non-profit organizations 
which also give technical assistance to 
under-developed countries, with those 
of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. 

Looking forward to increased col- 
laboration between agencies giving 
technical assistance and _ financing 
agencies in the interests of maximum 
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co-ordination between technical and 
financial assistance, the Assembly 
made the following recommendations 
as well: 

(i) Governments requesting technical 
assistance under the expanded program 
should strengthen their internal ma- 
chinery for co-ordinated planning and 
implementation of development measures, 
for formulating integrated development 
programs, including priorities, and in 
general for making the most effective use 
possible of technical assistance, includ- 
ing the possibilities of financing develop- 
ment projects recommended by technical 
assistance missions. 

(ii) Governments asked to supply ex- 
perts and other means of aid under the 
expanded program should take steps to 
facilitate the availability of such techni- 
cal assistance through the United Nations 
and participating specialized agencies. 
They should also continue to improve 
their co-ordinating facilities to help ac- 
celerate the flow of technical knowledge 
in under-developed countries. 


In noting with satisfaction the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s action on 
the expanded program last August, the 
Assembly in effect also noted with 
satisfaction that the Council had ap- 
proved participation in the program 
of the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union and the World Meteor- 
ological Organization. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT The Assembly 
further welcomed: (i) the Technical 
Assistance Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for a more generous interpreta- 
tion of the rules governing the pro- 
vision of supplies and equipment; (ii) 
its request that the Technical Assist- 
ance Board (TAB) study the practi- 
cability of meeting the needs for such 
materials designed to increase the 
effectiveness of certain economic and 
social services in under-developed 
countries, especially in regard to the 
establishment of training and research 
centres; (iii) TAC’s request that TAB 
place greater emphasis on training and 
demonstration projects and pilot plants 
in under-developed countries. 

The vote on this lengthy resolution 
was 51 votes for, 0 against, with 5 
abstentions. 


GROUP TRAINING Organizations taking 
part in the expanded program, the 
Assembly recommended in another 
resolution, should give sympathetic 
consideration to requests for placing 
teams of workers, foremen and techni- 
cians from under-developed countries 
in appropriate enterprises abroad, so 
as to enable them to acquire the tech- 
nical proficiency needed in their home 
countries, to train other workers, or 
to adapt the techniques acquired to 
conditions in their own countries. The 
resolution to this effect was approved 
by 51 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions. 
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FINANCING OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


The important question of the fi- 
nancing of economic development was 
dealt with in three resolutions adopted 
on January 12. 


PLANS FOR SPECIAL FUND One of these 
concerned plans for a special fund to 
help under-developed countries with 
grants-in-aid and long-term, low-inter- 
est loans. 

An urgent and practical approach to 
the problem of international financing 
of development, the Assembly recog- 
nized by this resolution, was vital for 
strengthening and maintaining peace, 
especially in the present state of world 
tension. Special attention should be 
given to solving the problem by inter- 
national co-operation within the United 
Nations framework. One of the means 
required to meet the need for new 
sources of international financing ne- 
cessary to speed up the economic devel- 
opment of under-developed countries, 
the Assembly was convinced, was an in- 
ternational system of grants-in-aid. 
Such a system should not be a perman- 
ent one, the Assembly believed; it 
should, however, be correlated with 
the efforts of under-developed coun- 
tries themselves. 

Believing further that plans should 
be initiated without delay for increas- 
ing the flow of international public 
funds for economic development, the 
Assembly accordingly asked the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for: detailed 
plans for establishing, as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit, a special fund for 
grants-in-aid and long-term, low-in- 
terest loans to help under-developed 
countries, at their request, accelerate 
their economic development and 
finance basic non-self-liquidating de- 
velopment projects. This plan is to be 
submitted to the next regular Assem- 
bly session, together with a series of 
recommendations on the following 
points: 

(1) The size, composition and ad- 
ministration of the fund. (Only if a 
careful examination showed that exist- 
ing organizations could not carry out 
the required functions, should the 
Council consider the creation of a 
new international organization for the 
purpose. ) 

(ii) The manner in which contribu- 
tions to the fund would be collected. 
(On this, the Council should keep in 
mind (a) the desirability of universal 
participation, and (b) the utilization of 
any savings accruing from any dis- 
armament program as one source of 
contributions. ) 

(iii) The character of contributions 
from both Members and non-Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

(iv) The policies, conditions and 
methods to be followed in making 
grants and loans from th: special fund 





to under-developed countries. 

(v) The principles which countries 
receiving grants and loans from this 
fund should observe. 

The Assembly invited governments 
to make suggestions to the Council 
on such recommendations. It recog- 
nized, however, that the study and 
elaboration of such plans for increas- 
ing the flow of international public 
funds could not, and must not, be 
regarded as in any way committing 
governments taking part in the studies 
and elaboration of plans to imple- 
menting them in any degree, financially 
or otherwise. 

The resolution to this effect was 
adopted by 30 votes to 16, with 11 
abstentions. 


FURTHER COUNCIL STUDIES Approving 
the Economic and Social Council’s 
action On financing (see BULLETIN, vol. 
XI, no. 6), the Assembly, by a second 
resolution, asked the Council: (i) to 
continue its studies on the problem 
of financing: (ii) to study practical 
ways and means and comprehensive 
programs for developing under-de- 
veloped countries; (iii) to pay par- 
ticular attention to the problems 
presented, within the framework of 
existing institutions, by the financing 
of non-self-liquidating projects and 
the establishment of a regular flow of 
international public capital; (iv) to 
consider additional methods of  in- 
creasing the international flow of pub- 
lic funds to under-developed countries. 

At the same time the Assembly 
noted with satisfaction a Council re- 
quest that the annual questionnaire to 
governments on full employment be 
amended to take into consideration the 
progress achieved by under-developed 
countries and the obstacles to their 
economic development (see BULLETIN, 
vol. XI, no. 7). It further asked the 
Secretary-General, in analyzing the 
replies to this questionnaire, to deal not 
only with employment and under-em- 
ployment problems, but also with prob- 
lems encountered in carrying out basic 
development plans, with industrial, 
mining and agricultural production 
(particularly food production), and 
with financial, technical and scientific 
resources bearing directly uvon eco- 
nomic development. 

The resolution to this effect was 
adopted by 45 votes to 0, with 8 ab- 
stentions. 


INVITATION TO BANK A third resolution 
envisaged co-operation between the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and national agri- 
cultural and industrial credit institu- 
tions in under-developed countries 
with low annual per capita income 
levels with a view to improving and 
expanding production in such coun- 
tries. 
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The Assembly therefore invited the 
Bank, within the framework of its 
Articles of Agreement, to continue 
expanding its lending operations, keep- 
ing in mind the special situation of 
these countries, 

In particular, the Bank was invited: 
(i) to give full consideration to con- 
tinuous and effective co-operation with 
national agricultural and industrial in- 
stitutions of under-developed coun- 
tries which are members of the Bank, 
in order to increase their effective re- 
sources by means of loans; (ii) to 
provide such institutions with the tech- 
nical advice required to establish 
sound standards and methods of 
scrutiny and control of loans to agri- 
cultural and industrial producers, so 
as to ensure the viability of such loans; 
(iii) to consider the possibility of in- 
creased financing of basic agricultural 
development projects so as to ensure 
greater productivity and utilization of 
land resources; (iv) to consider the 
possibility of increased financing of 
manufacturing industries so as to en- 
able the under-developed countries 
concerned to make further use of their 
mineral and other resources, thereby 
aiding them to achieve more rapid 
progress in industrialization; (v) to 
keep the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil periodically informed of its progress 
in these fields of development. 

The Assembly further recommended 
that all governments respond to the 
fullest extent possible to a previous 
Council recommendation that more of 
the developed countries take action, in 
the light of the balance-of-payments 
position, to allow the Bank to use 
more of the 18 per cent of their sub- 
scriptions pledged in domestic cur- 
rencies for its loan transactions. 

The vote on this was 50-0, with 5 
abstentions. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The need for a continuing, compre- 
hensive and methodical study of every 
aspect of economic development in 
achieving a better direction of effort 
and resources for the economic 
advancement of under-developed coun- 
tries was recognized by the Assembly 
in a resolution (adopted by 52 votes 
to 0, with 2 abstentions, on January 
12), which made two requests of the 
Economic and Social Council: 

First, it should promote studies of a 
program for the rapid industrialization 
of under-developed countries. These 
should include studies on the econo- 
mic, social, fiscal, technical and 
organizational problems involved, and 
on the roles which both industrially 
advanced and under-developed coun- 
tries must play. Second, it should, as 
soon as practicable, submit concrete 
proposals to the Assembly for mea- 
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sures that may aid such countries in 
connection with these problems. 


WORLD PRODUCTIVITY 


To ensure more rapid world econom- 
ic progress, yet another resolution of 
January 12 pointed out, closer interna- 
tional co-operation is needed to facili- 
tate the best use of the world’s man- 
power resources, natural resources and 
productive equipment. The Assembly 
accordingly asked the Economic and 
Social Council to study the varying 
ways in which the: productivity of 
people everywhere can be increased 
by the application of existing scientific 
and technical knowledge. The Council 
was also asked (a) to recommend, as 
soon as practicable, methods of mak- 
ing the results of these studies avail- 
able to under-developed countries at 
their request; and (b) to report pro- 
gress to the next regular Assembly 
session. 

The vote on this was 44-0, with 10 
abstentions. 


DEVELOPMENT AND 
COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS 


A further resolution, adopted unani- 
mously on January 12, aimed at 
creating conditions whereby under- 
developed countries might, in effect, 
be aided in overcoming various obsta- 
cles resulting from recent economic 
trends and in acquiring more readily 
the machinery, equipment and _in- 
dustrial raw materials they need in 
return for the goods and services they 
expect. 

The Assembly accordingly recom- 
mended a number of measures which 
United Nations Members should take, 
within the framework of their general 
economic policy, as follows: 

First, they should make every pos- 
sible effort, as recommended by the 
Economic and Social Council at its 
twelfth session: 

(i) To take special measures, 
during the period of general shortages 
of goods, to achieve adequate pro- 
duction and equitable international 
distribution of capital goods, essential 
consumers’ goods and raw materials 
“especially needed for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, 
the preservation of standards of living 
and the furthering of economic devel- 
opment.” 

(ii) To take direct and indirect 
measures, during the period of general 
inflation. to regulate, at equitable 
levels and relationships, the prices of 
essential goods moving in international 
trade, including capital goods, essential 
consumers’ goods and raw materials. 

(iii) To maintain these measures 
for equitable regulation of distribution 


and prices as long as strong inflation- 
ary pressures persist. 

(iv) To do everything possible to 
forestall inflationary pressures, thus 
preventing speculative profits and 
maintaining the purchasing power of 
the poorer sections of the population. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS Second, Mem- 
bers of the United Nations should 
consider the possibility of facilitating, 
through commercial agreements (a) 
the flow of machinery, equipment and 
industrial raw materials needed by 
under-developed countries, and (b) 
the development of natural resources 
to help meet both the domestic needs 
of under-developed countries and the 
needs of international trade. 

Such commercial agreements, how- 
ever, shall not contain economic or 
political conditions which violate the 
sovereign rights of under-developed 
countries, including the right to de- 
termine their own economic develop- 
ment plans. 

The Economic and Social Council 
and its regional economic commission, 
the Assembly also asked, should en- 
courage governments to act on these 
recommendations and to facilitate 
such action by any steps which the 
Council deems appropriate. And the 
Secretary-General was asked to con- 
tinue studies that would enable 
governments, the Council and the 
regional economic commissions to give 
effect to the Assembly’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Finally, the Assembly asked all 
United Nations Members to report to 
the Council’s fourteenth session on 
action taken. 


LAND REFORM 


Convinced that the agrarian struc- 
ture in many countries, and particu- 
larly land tenure systems, not only 
prevent improvements in the economic 
and social status of those who work 
the land but also impede economic 
development and cause political in- 
stability, the General Assembly, on 
January 12, urged all governments to 
take action, as appropriate to their 
technical and financial circumstances, 
on the land reform measures recom- 
mended by the Economic and Social 
Council last September (see BULLETIN, 
vol, XI, no. 7). 

The Governments were specifically 
urged to take “practical steps”: 

(a) To assist in increasing agricul- 
tural production, in eliminating food 
shortages, in raising the welfare of the 
populations of the under-developed 
countries, and to safeguard the interest 
of small and medium farmers 
and landless agricultural workers who 
constitute the majority of the rural 
population of the under-developed 
countries. 


(Continued on page 238) 
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REJECTION OF TWO PROPOSALS ON 
ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


HEN the Security Council re- 

sumed discussion of the ad- 
mission of new Members to the 
United Nations on February 6, having 
postponed it indefinitely on December 
19, there were two General Assembly 
resolutions before it and two proposals 
for action on them. 


The Assembly resolution of Decem- 
ber 7, 1951, had recommended that 
the Council consider the matter 
urgently in order to recommend the 
immediate admission of Italy to 
Membership. And the resolution of 
December 4, 1950—a year earlier— 
had asked the Council to keep the 
pending applications of Austria, Cey- 
lon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, 
the Republic of Korea, Portugal, and 
Nepal under consideration. It also 
recalled the resolutions of November 
22, 1949, in which the Assembly, 
declaring that those nine states should 
be admitted, asked the Council to re- 
consider their applications; and it not- 
ed that the Assembly had not received 
recommendations from the Council 
for the admission of any of them. 


Another 1949 resolution which the 
Assembly recalled in this regard had 
asked the permanent members of the 
Council to refrain from using the 
“veto” on Membership recommenda- 
tions, and the Council to keep under 
consideration, in the light of Article 4, 
paragraph 1, of the Charter, the pend- 
ing applications of all states which had 
not gained admission. 


The two draft resolutions before the 
Council when it resumed discussion 
on February 6 had been submitted by 
France, on December 18, and by the 
U.S.S.R., on December 19, and later 
revised. 


The former proposed that the Coun- 
cil should recommend the admission 
of Italy, and the latter that it should 
recommend the simultaneous admis- 
sion of fourteen states—Albania, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, Bul- 
garia, Romania, Hungary, Finland, 
Italy, Portugal, Ireland, Jordan, Aus- 
tria, Ceylon, Nepal, and Libya. 


VOTING After statements were made 
in the debate by the representatives 
of Greece, the U.S.S.R., Chile, the 
United Kingdom, and Brazil, in that 
order—other representatives having 
spoken at the earlier meetings in De- 
cember—the French draft resolution 
was voted on. Ten of the eleven 
Council members voted in favor, but 
because the one negative vote was that 
of a permanent member, the U.S.S.R., 
the proposal was rejected. 
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Then followed further discussion, 
in which the representatives of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. 
made statements, and the revised 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution was voted on, 
2-6, with 3 abstentions, as follows, and 
was thus rejected: 


In favor: Pakistan, U.S.S.R.—2. 


Against: Brazil, China, Greece, 
Netherlands, Turkey, United States— 
6. 


Abstaining: Chile, France, United 
Kingdom—3. 


After this vote, the representatives 
of the United States, Turkey, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. com- 
mented briefly. 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT For the Unit- 
ed States, Ernest A. Gross remarked 
that a great many people would be 
wondering why Italy was not a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations. All mem- 
bers of the Council knew that Italy 
was qualified, and all, including the 
Soviet Union, agreed that it was 
qualified under the Charter. But Italy 
was not a Member for the plain rea- 
son that its admission had been con- 
sistently and unjustly thwarted by the 
Soviet Union. Again, for the fifth time, 
the U.S.S.R. had now said, “No,” to 
the Italian people and had again 
arbitrarily used the veto to keep out 
a state whose admission was whole- 
heartedly supported by the great ma- 
jority of the Members of the United 
Nations. Did the Soviet Union really 
believe that Italy should be put in the 
same basket with Outer Mongolia? 

Mr. Gross did not believe that the 
Italian Government and people would 
be gratified at this renewed effort to 
make their admission a matter of 
“horse trading” or flattered by being 
put on the same level with a “shadow 
state” like Outer Mongolia or with 
states which had shown neither the 
willingness nor the ability to assume 
the obligations of United Nations 
Membership. 

The United States, he added, con- 
sidered the Soviet approach incon- 
sistent with Article 4 of the Charter, 
which “requires us to determine that 
each applicant is willing and able to 
assume the obligations of Member- 
ship.” The United States did not 
accevt the Soviet thesis that applicants 
should be treated so as to equate the 
qualified with the unqualified. Several 
named in the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion, for instance, were guilty of 
conduct which clearly violated the 
provisions of the Charter and showed 
that they were not peace-loving. 


Not one member of the Council 
accepted the unqualified principle of 
universality of Membership of the 
United Nations, Mr. Gross continued 
—not even the Soviet Union, which 
omitted the Republic of Korea from 
the list of applicants in its proposal. 
All the other members of the Council 
had doubts, perhaps of different sorts, 
regarding certain of the applicants in 
that list. For instance, who but the 
Soviet representative believed that the 
Korean Democratic People’s Republic 
was qualified for admission? 

The United States had repeatedly 
declared that, for its part, it would 
not use the veto to thwart the ma- 
jority will. It was the use of the veto 
which was having that effect. The 
United States imposed no conditions 
on the admission of Members other 
than the conditions imposed by the 
Charter itself. ; 

Finally, Libya, the state which was 
in a special sense the creation of the 
United Nations, had been subjected 
to the same treatment, on the basis 
of the same distortion of the Charter 
which had been the fate of Italy by 
reason of the Soviet position. 

The United States regretted that a 
situation had arisen in which the 
Charter could not be applied and in 

(Continued on page 252) 


NEW REPRESENTATIVE 
OF FRANCE IN COUNCIL 


Tribute was paid to Jean Chauvel— 
both as permanent representative of 
France to the United Nations and as 
President of the Security Council for 
January—at the first meeting of the 
Council in February. Called to take 
charge of the French Embassy in 
Switzerland, Mr. Chauvel was known 
to all his colleagues for his great qual- 
ities and had quickly earned their 
sympathy, esteem, and respect, re- 
marked President Alexis Kyrou. 

Although Mr. Chauvel’s successor, 
Henri Hoppenot, was a newcomer to 
the United Nations, his reputation had 
preceded him, added Mr. Kyrou. 
In welcoming him, the President 
noted that Mr. Hoppenot’s career had 
taken him to many continents from 
which he had brought back a broad 
experience of international affairs. 

Thanking the Council on behalf of 
himself and Mr. Chauvel, the new 
representative promised that he would 
do his best to discharge the duty as- 
sumed by the Council—a duty “de- 
fined and dictated by the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter from 
which we derive our existence, by the 
confidence of our Governments which 
have appointed us their representatives, 
and by the hope placed in us by all 
the peoples in their yearning for peace 
and freedom.” 
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UNIFIED COMMAND ACCEPTS 
REVISED KOREA PROPOSAL 


A by the Unified 
Command — with reservations — 
of a revised Chinese-North Korean 
proposal for recommendations to the 
Governments concerned regarding a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean con- 
flict was announced at Pan Mun Jom 
on February 17. The revised proposal 
omitted an earlier demand that a post- 
armistice conference should discuss a 
wide range of Far Eastern problems. 

The revised Chinese-North Korean 
proposal would leave the scope of the 
discussions to the conference itself. Its 
text stated: “In order to ensure peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean conflict 
the military commanders of both sides 
hereby recommend to the governments 
of the countries concerned on both 
sides that within three months after an 
armistice agreement has been signed 
and becomes effective, a political con- 
ference of a higher level of both sides 
should be held by representatives ap- 
pointed respectively to settle through 
negotiation questions of withdrawal of 
all foreign forces from Korea, the 
peaceful ‘settlement of the Korean 
question .. . etcetera.” 

In presenting the draft at a plenary 
meeting of the two delegations on 
February 16, North Korean General 
Nam Il said he was certain that in 
order to settle the Korean question a 
political conference would have to 
touch upen other matters directly re- 
lated to a peace settlement. However, 
since the Unified Command was mak- 
ing “unreasonable objections,” General 
Nam proposed the insertion of the 
word “etcetera” in the draft which, he 
said, would not commit any future 
conference. 


RESERVATIONS At a brief meeting of the 
full delegations on February 17, Vice- 
Admiral Turner Joy, leader of the 
Unified Command delegation, stated 
that the Unified Command would ac- 
cept the proposal, provided it met the 
Unified Command's interpretations on 
three specific points. These were: 
“First, we desire to point out that this 
recommendation will be made by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Unified 
Command of the United Nations, as 
well as to the Republic of Korea. Sec- 
ond, in accepting the term ‘foreign 
forces’ we are doing so on the basis 
of your statement that this term means 
‘non-Korean forces’; and, third, we 
wish it clearly understood that we do 
not construe the word ‘etcetera’ as to 
relate to matters outside of Korea.” 
No comment was immediately forth- 
coming from the Chinese-North Ko- 
rean delegation on this statement. 


“COMPLETE SOLUTION” Reporting fur- 
ther developments at the February 19 
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plenary meeting, the Unified Com- 
mand communique stated: “The Uni- 
fied Command today agreed that staff 
officers of both sides would complete 
the necessary mechanical details for 
incorporating into the armistice jointly 
accepted draft of recommendations to 
be made to the governments concerned. 
A specific stipulation was made by 
Admiral Joy that staff officers would 
not be empowered to make any sub- 
stantive change or addition to the 
draft recommendations. Admiral Joy 
this morning described the agreed 
draft as a ‘complete solution’ of the 
agenda item, and proposed that, as a 
properly numbered paragraph, it con- 
stitute article four of the armistice 
agreement. The prisoner-of-war staff 
officers continued to make slow prog- 
ress towards the arrival of a mutually 
acceptable detailed working draft of 
their portion of the armistice agree- 
ment.” 


NEUTRAL INSPECTION At an earlier meet- 
ing the Unified Command rejected the 
Chinese-North Korean nomination of 
the U.S.S.R. as one of three neutrals 
to participate in inspection behind the 
lines during an armistice. Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were the other two 
countries nominated by the Chinese- 
North Korean delegation to match the 
choice of Sweden, Switzerland and 
Norway, named as acceptable as 
neutral observers by the Unified Com- 
mand. According to the Unified 
Command’s communique of Febru- 
ary 16, the nomination of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia was acceptable to the 
Unified Command but the U.S.S.R. 
was not. (/n accordance with a pre- 
viously accepted principle, both sides 
agreed to invite three neutral nations 
to take part in inspection behind the 
lines to ensure that no fresh forces or 
weapons were brought in during a 
cease-fire, but the nominated nations 
were to be acceptable to both sides.) 

On February 19 the Chinese-North 
Korean delegation informed the Uni- 
fied Command that rejection of the 
Soviet Union as one of the neutral “in- 
specting powers” was “unjustified” and 
that it declined to agree with the Uni- 
fied Command’s rejection. 

Meanwhile, on February 19 staff 
officers from both sides continued 
talks on other outstanding issues— 
questions regarding the enforcement of 
an armistice. and those concerning the 
exchange of prisoners of war. 

MAJOR ISSUE The plenary meetings at 
Pan Mun Jom, resumed on February 
6, when the Chinese-North Koreans 
advanced a proposal regarding an in- 
ternational conference for a Korean 
peace settlement, concentrated upon 


the question of the scope of the pro- 
posed international conference, or of 
other diplomatic negotiations to settle 
the Korean problems, 

After inconclusive meetings, the 
plenary talks recessed indefinitely on 
February 12 to await a revised Chi- 
nese-North Korean draft. At a full- 
dress meeting on that day North 
Korean General Nam Il announced 
that a revised proposal was being pre- 
pared and it was agreed that a new 
plenary meeting would be called when 
it was ready. 

It may be recalled that the Chinese- 
North Koreans, in their original pro- 
posal on February 6, had proposed a 
political conference within ninety days 
of a cease-fire to discuss the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops and “other 
questions related to peace in Korea.” 
Because of the Unified Command 
delegation’s opposition, the other side 
later agreed to change this wording to 
“other questions directly related to 
peace in Korea.” The Unified Com- 
mand then insisted on further discus- 
sion centering on “other Korean ques- 
tions related to peace.” 

At the February 12 meeting Gen- 
eral Nam II stated that the revised 
Chinese-North Korean proposal would 
be presented so that a “reasonable 
solution could be achieved on Item 5 
of the agenda” (recommendations to 
governments concerned to follow an 
armistice with a lasting peace settle- 
ment). “The recommendations are 
not for the formulation of an agenda,” 
said General Nam Il, adding that the 
agenda should be decided upon by the 
governments themselves. 

General Nam I] then stated: “If 
you are willing to bring about a peace- 
ful settlement in Korea there is no 
justification to oppose the proposal. 
To make recommendations on ques- 
tions to be settled is different from 
formulation in advance of an agenda 
for the political conference.” 

On the previous day, the Unified 
Command chief delegate had main- 
tained that it was not essential for the 
Pan Mun Jom plenary talks to take 
any action on Item 5 and that if the 
Chinese-North Koreans insisted on 
military commanders making “in- 
appropriate recommendations,” then 
the Unified Command delegation 
would oppose any such recommenda- 
tions. 

SOUTH KOREA INCLUDED [n a modified 
draft, presented in reply to the origi- 
nal Chinese-North Korean proposal, 
the Unified Command called for par- 
ticipation of the South Korean Re- 
public in the proposed high-level po- 
litical conference, together with the 
Peking Government of China, North 
Korea and the United Nations gov- 
ernments directly concerned in the 
United Nations action in Korea. 
The gist of the United Nations 
(Continued on page 254) 
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DECISIONS ON PROBLEM 


OF WAR PRISONERS 


FTER nearly three weeks of what 

its Chairman, Judge José Gustavo 
Guerrero, Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, described as 
“a serious examination and evaluation” 
of the information presented to it, the 
Ad Hoc Commission on_ Prisoners 
of War ended its second session in 
Geneva on February 8. On the basis 
of its study, the Commission took a 
number of decisions which, it hopes, 
will promote a solution of the problem 
assigned to it by the General Assem- 
by. 

The three-member Commission was 
appointed by the Assembly at its fifth 
session to settle the question of war 
prisoners “in a purely humanitarian 
spirit and on terms acceptable to all 
the governments concerned.” Its other 
two members are Countess Estelle Ber- 
nadotte, widow of the latz United 
Nations Mediator in Palestine, and 
Judge Aung Khine, of the High Court, 
Rangoon, Burma. Its first session was 
held in New York last August. 

At the time of its second session, 
which began on January 22, the Com- 
mission had before it replies from 56 
governments to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s questionnaire. It invited the fol- 
lowing governments, which are most 
directly concerned with the problem, 
to send representatives to the second 
session: Australia, Belgium, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The only government 
which failed to reply to the invitation 
was the U.S.S.R. These representa- 
tives made statements at the opening 
and closing meetings, which were held 
in public. The other meetings, held in 
private session, were devoted to con- 
sultations and to an evaluation of the 
information supplied to the Commis- 
sion. 


“PROFITABLE CONSULTATIONS” “The state- 
ments presented at the opening meet- 
ing inspired the Commission in_ its 
work, and suggested certain lines of 
action that promised good results,” 
said the Chairman, Judge Guerrero, in 
his review of the second session’s work. 
“But,” he continued, “even more 
profitable were the private consulta- 
tions that have been held from time 
to time with these government repre- 
sentatives at their request throughout 
the entire course of the present ses- 
sion. The Commission has received 
new and valuable information. It has 
received pertinent advice. It has given 
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thoughtful consideration to a number 
of special requests. I may say that all 
these consultations have convinced the 
Commission in its original decision to 
approach this problem of prisoners of 
war in an entirely humanitarian spirit.” 


INVITATIONS DECLINED The Chairman 
mentioned the decisions taken by the 
Commission on a number of special 
requests from governments. In the 
first place, he said, the Commission re- 
ceived requests from the Governments 
of Japan and the Federal Republic of 
Germany to visit their countries for an 
on-the-spot verification of certain facts, 
hearing of witnesses, and examining 
the files of nationals not yet re- 
patriated. While appreciating these in- 
Vitations, the Commission, in the 
words of its Chairman, considered it 
preferable not to depart from the 
strictly objective and impartial] method 
it has followed from the outset. It de- 
cided to decline the invitations and to 
request the two governments con- 
cerned to transmit all relevant infor- 
mation to United Nations Headquar- 
ters in New York. 


ITALIAN REQUEST The Italian delega- 
tion brought to the Commission’s 
notice two cases: one, of a number of 
Italian nationals believed to be in- 
terned in Albania; and the other case 
of four Italian nationals sentenced for 
war crimes and at present seriously ill. 
In the first case, the Commission de- 
cided to request the Albanian Govern- 
ment for all relevant information. In 
the second, it decided to forward the 
Italian Government’s request to the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. “for ap- 
propriate consideration.” 


JAPANESE NURSES IN CHINA ‘The Japa- 
nese delegation presented the special 
case of 326 Japanese nurses held in 
China. The Commission decided to 
meet the request in accordance with 
that part of its mandate which author- 
izes it “to use the good offices of any 
qualified and impartial person or or- 
ganization whom it considers might 
contribute to the repatriation or ac- 
counting for such prisoners.” 


UNITED STATES REQUEST The special re- 
quest submitted by the United States 
delegation concerned a number of Jap- 
anese remaining out of a larger group 
transported from Peru during the war 
and at present in the United States. 
The Peruvian Government was unwill- 
ing to readmit these 271 Japanese. The 





Commission decided to ask the Peru- 
vian Government to allow the return 
of these persons whose travel expenses 
would be borne by the United States 
Government, and in the event of a 
negative reply, to indicate the reasons 
for the refusal. 


EXAMINATION OF LISTS A number of 
delegations wished to examine the lists 
of persons who had died in captivity. 
Since these lists were still incomplete, 
the Commission decided to request 
certain governments to submit the 
names of such persons to make this 
accounting as complete as possible. 

In his review of the Commission’s 
work, the Chairman also referred to 
the “vital interest” of certain delega- 
tions in the lists of persons taken 
prisoner in the Second World War 
against whom legal proceedings had 
been taken in the countries where 
they were detained. Since they are “of 
the greatest importance” to its future 
work, the Commission decided to 
request the governments concerned to 
transmit to it such lists, with necessary 
particulars, by June 1, 1952, 


CONTACTS These decisions were not 
the only result of the second session’s 
work, said the Chairman. It has been 
essential to establish contacts with 
those governments whose agreement is 
necessary, in accordance with the 
terms of the General Assembly resolu- 
tion, for finding satisfactory solutions 
to the grave problem of prisoners of 
war not yet repatriated. “Unfortu- 
nately,” the Chairman continued, “this 
contact has been incomplete; the ab- 
sence of a representative from the 
Government of the Soviet Union pre- 
vented us from examining fully all the 
aspects of the problem. The Ad Hoc 
Commission regrets this absence, but 
expresses the firm hope that it will 
obtain during its next session the in- 
dispensable co-operation of the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union.” 


HUMANITARIAN SPIRIT In conclusion, 
the Chairman expressed the Commis- 
sion’s gratitude to the representatives 
of governments for their useful co- 
operation. “The Commission has asked 
them to bring to their governments and 
their peoples the assurance that the 
Commission remains faithfully  at- 
tached to the work pursued by the 
United Nations in a profoundly hu- 
manitarian spirit, and is convinced that 
repatriation of prisoners of war will 
help to create a favorable atmosphere 
for international understanding which 
is so ardently desired by the peoples of 
the world.” 


REPRESENTATIVES’ STATEMENTS Opening 
the first public meeting of the Commis- 
sion on January 22, the Chairman em- 
phasized the humanitarian nature of 
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the task entrusted to it, to complete 
which the Commission must obtain the 
co-operation of all governments. The 
Commission, he explained, had de- 
cided to consider as prisoners of war 
and, therefore, within its mandate, 
not only persons officially designated 
as such, but also all persons who had 
been dispersed during the general up- 
heaval of the Second World War and 
who had been prevented by the gov- 
ernment of the country in which they 
found themselves at the war’s end from 
returning to their homes. Judge Guer- 
rero hoped that the governmental rep- 
resentatives present at the session 
would keep their comments on a 
purely humanitarian level, observe 
moderation, and avoid all political 
questions. Unless this was done, there 
could be no hope of the Commission’s 
arriving at decisions satisfactory to all 
governments and to all the unfortu- 
nate prisoners who were awaiting re- 
patriation. 

The first representative to speak at 
the public meeting was Michael J. 
Mansfield (United States) who as- 
sured the Commission of the interest 
and support of his country. He de- 
plored that the Commission was faced 
with the total absence of official in- 
formation concerning hundreds of 
thousands of human beings—a flagrant 
violation of accepted international 
legal and moral standards. 

Mr. Mansfield pointed out that in 
spite of what his Government con- 
sidered overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary, the Soviet Union maintained 
it did not have any more prisoners 
with the exception of a few thousands 
who were detained in connection with 
war crimes. Was it known, he asked, 
who those men were or where they 
were being kept, or of what crimes 
they had been accused? No names 
whatever had ever been furnished. 


He suggested that to find out the 
facts the Soviet Government might be 
asked to allow the Commission to 
carry on studies in the territory of the 
Soviet Union. He extended a welcome 
to the Commission on behalf of his 
own country if the Commission should 
decide to study data on war prisioners 


LUXEMBOURG PRISONERS Edouard Oster 
(Luxembourg) stated that many young 
Luxembourgers had been forcibly re- 
cruited in the Wehrmacht during the 
German occupation and sent to the 
Eastern front. The Soviet officials had 
returned 1,000 men between 1945 and 
1949 but about 1,700 still remained 
in Soviet camps together with captured 
German prisoners, with whom they 
were often confused because of the 
similarity of the language. 


The problem, he went on, was made 
more difficult by the fact that the 
prisoners had been deprived of their 
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identity papers, and that the German 
prisoners in charge of the camps often 
defied Soviet orders to repatriate Lux- 
embourgers, going so far as to sub- 
situte German prisoners. The prison- 
ers were not allowed to communicate 
with their families and, in spite of all 
the information furnished to the Soviet 
Union, and the fact that all Soviet 
citizens who were in Luxembourg at 
the end of the war had been repatri- 
ated, the Soviet Union made no reply 
to repeated requests for information. 

Mr. Oster asked that the search for 
Luxembourg nationals be continued 
by appeals throughout war prisoner 
camps, labor camps and places of 
work in the U.S.S.R.; that the prison- 
ers be allowed to correspond with their 
families; that official death certificates 
be supplied in case of death; and that 
leniency be shown to prisoners guilty 
of breaking camp rules. 


GERMAN AND ITALIAN STATEMENT Heinz 
von Trutzschler (Federal Republic of 
Germany) expressed his Government’s 
appreciation for the Commission’s 
broad definition of the term “prison- 
ers of war.” He asked that govern- 
ments who had already provided in- 
formation on German prisoners be 
requested for more, and that govern- 
ments who had not provided informa- 
tion be urged to do so. 

Mr. von Trutzschler then turned to 
the question of deported civilians and 
civilian internees. This, he declared, 
could not be separated from that of 
the prisoners of war. He repeated his 
country’s invitation to examine Ger- 
man documents and to interview wit- 
nesses on the spot. He submitted data 
compiled by the Federal Government, 
one volume of which numbered 101,- 
041 missing prisoners of war and 700,- 
000 German civilians who were taken 
away from homes in Eastern Ger- 
many or Danube countries. He also 
submitted the names of 5,282 Ger- 
mans interned in Czechoslovakia and 
4,255 interned in Poland, and docu- 
ments containing names of 4,178 Ger- 
man children retained in Poland. 

All this material illustrated only a 
fraction of the problem his Govern- 
ment had to face, concluded Mr. von 
Trutzschler. The number of soldiers 
still missing amounted to 1,300,000. 
The names of all these persons were 
in the possession of the German Gov- 
ernment. 

Luigi Meda (Italy) expressed his 
country’s appreciation of the humani- 
tarian efforts of the Commission. 
Italy’s only desire, he said, was that 
all Italians, as well as persons of other 
nationalities who were far from their 
country as a result of the war, might 
return to their homes. 


John G. S. Beith (United King- 
dom) after expressing his country’s 
wholehearted support of the Commis- 


sion’s work, associated himself with 
Mr. Mansfield’s views and with his 
plea that investigations be pursued 
with the utmost vigor as well as the 
highest impartiality. If, he said, the 
work of the Commission is to have a 
meaning, it must be enabled to act as 
an international authority and thereby 
reinforce all efforts of individual gov- 
ernments to trace and help their miss- 
ing people. 

Mr. Epinat (France) recalled his 
country’s suffering throughout two 
world wars, and pledged the fullest co- 
Operation with the work of the Com- 
mission. 

Patrick Shaw (Australia) said that 
his country had returned all prisoners 
except for a handful—less than 100— 
who were serving sentences as con- 
victed criminals, and with respect to 
the latter he submitted full details. 





JAPANESE VIEW Seichi Saite (Japan) 
submitted a pamphlet setting out in 
detail the situation of Japanese prison- 
ers of war in the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Republic of China, enu- 
merating those still not repatriated. 
He welcomed the fact that the Com- 
mission was to seek a solution on a 
purely humanitarian level in close col- 
laboration with all governments con- 
cerned and to include “detainees” in 
the term “prisoners of war.” Mr. Saite 
repeated his country’s invitation to 
members of the Commission to visit 
Japan, where all available information 
would be placed at their disposal. 
Further support for the Commission’s 
work was expressed by the last 
speaker, M. de Kerchove (Belgium), 
who assured the Commission of his 
Government’s wholehearted co-opera- 
tion. 


NEXT SESSION The Commission’s third 
session will be held in Geneva begin- 
ning August 25. In the meantime, it 
will continue its efforts to assemble 
that part of the documentation which 
is still missing, and to clarify the ele- 
ments which will serve as a basis for 
practical solutions. 





SECRETARY-GENERAL LIE 
ON PROGRESS AT PARIS 
(Continued from page 218) 


“One further observation I should 
like to make. I think there was evident 
at this Assembly an increasing resist- 
ance to violent language and inflexible 
positions. I hope this trend will con- 
tinue. 

“This is why I believe, in spite of 
disappointments and failures to make 
progress in many important respects, 
that we are in a better position now 
to carry on the unfinished business of 
peace than before the Assembly 
began.” 
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COUNCIL TO REVIEW REPORTS 
ON PACIFIC TRUST TERRITORIES 


ONDITIONS and prospects in the 

four Trust Territories of the Paci- 
fic region will be reviewed by the 
Trusteeship Council during its tenth 
regular session, which is to begin at 
United Nations Headquarters, New 
York, on February 27 — probably the 
first session of a major United Nations 
organ to meet in the recently com- 
pleted conference building of the 
Headquarters. The Council will ex- 
amine the annual reports on Aus- 
tralian-administered New Guinea and 
Nauru, Western Samoa under New 
Zealand administration, and the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory (Marshalls, 
Marianas and Carolines) under United 
States administration. 


All the reports, except that on West- 
ern Samoa, cover the year ending June 
30, 1951. The Western Samoa report 
deals with the nine-month period from 
April 1, 1950 to December 31, 1950. 
In considering these reports, the Coun- 
cil also will take into account the re- 
ports of its visiting mission which 
toured the four Trust Territories in the 
spring of 1950. Special representatives 
from each of the Administering Au- 
thorities concerned will be present to 
answer members’ questions and to sup- 
plement information furnished in the 
reports. 


PETITIONS Another major task before 
the Council will be consideration of 
302 petitions. Of these, 199 relate to 
Italian-administered Somaliland, and 
61 to British-administered Tanganyika. 
All but one of the remainder emanate 
from the other African Trust Terri- 
tories — Ruanda-Urundi, the two 
Cameroons and two Togolands. A 
single petition from New Guinea is 
listed for examination. Since the an- 
nual reports on the African territories 
will be examined at the Council’s sum- 





COUNCIL’S MEMBERS 


The present composition of the 
Trusteeship Council is as follows: 

Administering Members: Australia, 
Belgium, France, New Zealand, Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and the United States. 

Non-Administering Members: Chi- 
na, U.S.S.R., Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Iraq, and Thailand. 

Italy, as Administering Authority 
of Somaliland, participates in the 
Council’s work without voting power. 
Sir Alan Burns, of the United King- 
dom, is the present Council President. 
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mer session, it is expected that many 
of the petitions from those territories 
will be postponed for consideration 
then, in conjunction with the adminis- 
trative reports. 

Most of the petitions from Somali- 
land lodge complaints against the ad- 
ministration. A typical complaint is 
that of the Somali Youth League, one 
of the chief political organizations in 
the territory. This cites “illegal arrests 
and ill-treatments” in certain districts, 
declares nothing is being done to im- 
prove “the serious conditions” and 
charges that “continuous injustices” are 
practised against the indigenous in- 
habitants. Other Somaliland petitions 
contain individual complaints. For 
example, Haja Mohamed Yusuf Alim, 
of Mogadiscio, formerly a sergeant, 
alleges that he was illegally dismissed 
from the military service. Many other 
petitioners charge that freedom of ex- 
pression is not permitted amongst the 
indigenous inhabitants, while a petition 
from Woodford Green, England, states 
that a book on Somaliland, written by 
Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, has been 
banned from circulation in the terri- 
tory. 


MISSION’S REPORTS Another important 
item on the provisional 21-item agenda 
will be consideration of the reports 
of the visiting mission to East Africa. 
This mission, which completed its tour 
of Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi and 
Somaliland last fall, has compiled a 
report on each of these territories, the 
first two of which were visited for the 
second time by a Council mission. 

A second series of visits to Trust 
Territories began with the dispatch of 
the East African mission, and at this 
session the Council will make arrange- 
ments to send another mission to the 
four territories in West Africa. In this 
connection it will also take into ac- 
count an Assembly recommendation 
to consider the possibility of sending a 
special mission to French and British- 
administered Togoland in connection 
with the Ewe unification problem. 

Alternatively, the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion on the Ewe problem asked the 
Council to arrange for its next peri- 
odic visiting mission to the Togolands 
to devote sufficient time to the prob- 
lem to study it thoroughly, including 
the functioning of the proposed Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs, and sub- 
mit a special report to the Council in- 
cluding specific recommendations. 

Nine other questions on the pro- 
visional agenda also relate to resolu- 
tions adopted at the last Assembly 





session, containing various recom- 
mendations to the Council. These in- 
clude such matters as the participation 
of the indigenous peoples of the Trust 
Territories in the Council’s work, edu- 
cational advancement in the territories, 
administrative unions between Trust 
and neighboring colonial areas, the or- 
ganization and functioning of visiting 
missions, establishment of a standing 
committee for the examination of peti- 
tions, and a review of procedural 
methods. 


OTHER QUESTIONS Several other agenda 
questions concern progress reports of 
committees appointed to study specific 
Trusteeship problems. These include 
one dealing with rural economic de- 
velopment, one on the revision of the 
Council’s Provisional Questionnaire, 
and a third on the question of admin- 
istrative unions. In this respect a Stand- 
ing Committee was established by the 
Council at its seventh session to ex- 
amine regularly the operation of such 
unions and to report on developments 
in this connection to each session of 
the Council. 

Finally, the Council will consider a 
resolution adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council at its last session. 


This considered that “to promote 
the development of the status of 
women in Trust Territories . .. women 
should share in the responsibilities of 
the visiting missions.” The resolution 
therefore invited Member states to 
nominate, and the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to consider appointing, women to 
serve as members of its visiting mis- 
sions. Hitherto, the visiting missions 
have been composed of four Council 
members — two representatives of 
administering members and two of 
non-administering members. 

Various organizational matters com- 
plete the Council’s agenda for the ses- 
sion, which is expected to last about 
six weeks. 





REORGANIZING MINISTRY 
OF COMMERCE IN PARAGUAY 


Richard F. Behrendt, an expert in 
public administration, left New York 
recently on a five-month assignment 
to help Paraguay reorganize its Min- 
istry of Commerce, the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion has announced. Paraguay has 
asked the Administration for technical 
aid in the reorganization, which in- 
cludes the Ministry’s personnel, bud- 
get and administrative practices. Para- 
guay also has requested advice in 
training staff for its public-administra- 
tion and economic development pro- 
grams, and aid in selecting qualified 
candidates for United Nations fellow- 
ships and scholarships. 
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BANK RECOMMENDS PLAN 
FOR IRAQ DEVELOPMENT 


ECOMMENDATIONS for a de- 

velopment program for Iraq are 
contained in the report of a mission 
sent there under the sponsorship of 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

W. A. B. Iliff, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the Bank, on February 11, 
presented the report to Abdullah Ibra- 
him Bakr, Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Iraqi Embassy at Washington, for 
transmittal to the Prime Minister of 
Iraq, His Excellency Nuri Al Said. 
The mission, under the leadership of 
Ivar Rooth, now Managing Director 
of the International Monetary Fund, 
went to Iraq in February 1951 for 
three months at the request of the 
Government to review economic po- 
tentialities and make recommenda- 
tions for a development program. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
provided the agricultural specialists and 
the World Health Organization and 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization nom- 
inated experts in health and education, 
respectively. 


POTENTIALITIES The mission found that 
Iraq “possesses impressive potentiali- 
ties for economic development.” Its 
rivers can provide water for the irriga- 
tion of its inherently rich soil; with 
proper regulation and more economic 
use of water resources the area under 
cultivation can be greatly increased. 
The rapidly growing output of oil will 
not only yield large revenues, but will 
provide cheap power and raw ma- 
terials essential to the development of 
industry, agriculture and transporta- 
tion. 

In relation to the size and value of 
its resources the population of Iraq is 
small, and the mission believes that 
the country can ultimately maintain a 
much larger population with a con- 
siderably higher standard of living. 
The fundamental reason for the pres- 
ent low standard of living, it found, 
has been low productivity; and devel- 
opment has been handicapped by fi- 
nancial stringencies which have se- 
verely limited public expenditures. 
Iraq, however, is on the threshold of 
potentially great progress. Prospective 
increases in revenue from oil now 
make it possible for the Government 
to undertake a large-scale develop- 
ment program. By 1956, oil revenues 
may rise to $165,200,000 annually 
and to a net total of $599.200,000 
over the next five years. The mission 
urges that these rising revenues should 
continue to be assigned to the Devel- 
opment Board established in 1950 to 
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ensure greater continuity in develop- 
ment. The Bank mission worked 
closely with the Development Board 
and in making its recommendations 
took into account the Board’s present 
development plans. 


AGRICULTURE The report gives first at- 
tention to argriculture, since more 
than sixty per cent of the population 
is agricultural and both commerce and 
industry depend largely on farming 
and animal husbandry, While the mis- 
sion recognizes the importance of 
bringing additional land under culti- 
vation, it warns against neglecting to 
increase the present low productivity. 
It recommends allocation of much 
larger funds for drainage of extensive 
areas where production has been seri- 
ously affected by accumulation of 
salt. There is great scope for improv- 
ing methods of cultivation and animal 
husbandry, and the report urges that 
a strong extension service, supported 
by a practical research organization, 
be developed. Organization of co-op- 
eratives and improvement of credit 
and storage facilities are also recom- 
mended. To carry out these measures 
effectively, the mission proposes estab- 
lishment of a separate Ministry of Ag- 
riculture and Land use. 

The report notes that “the depressed 
economic condition of the fellah, or 


sharecropper, undoubtedly _ retards 
progress” and predicts that “unless the 
sharecropper’s status is improved 


there will be a continued flight from 
the land.” It commends the Govern- 
ment’s program for distributing gov- 
ernment lands among landless peas- 
ants, and recommends an expert study 
of the land tenure system. 


INDUSTRY The mission recommends ex- 
pansion of certain established indus- 
tries and the creation of new ones. 
The most promising possibility, it 
found, is for a chemical plant near 
Kirkuk, the centre of most of Iraq’s 
petroleum production and one of the 
largest and richest oil fields in the 
world. This plant would use natural 
gas, now almost totally wasted, and 
gypsum as raw materials and could 
produce annually 500,000 tons of am- 
monium sulphate fertilizer, 100,000 
tons of elemental sulphur, 10,000 tons 
of carbon black and 300,000 tons of 
cement. 

The mission found Iraq’s transport 
system adequate for the present. For 
the future it recommended a replace- 
ment program on the railways, stand- 
ardization of the railway gauge, and 
development of a network of surfaced 
roads. 


HEALTH Productivity of manpower, the 
report emphasized, can be raised only 
by measures to provide better educa- 
tion and free the people from debilitat- 
ing disease. Efforts to improve health 
should be concentrated mainly on such 
preventive measures as increasing the 
village dispensaries, training auxiliary 
medical personnel, providing safe 
water supplies and sewage disposal, 
and better housing. Education should 
be practical, helping the people to im- 
prove their health and to learn more 
efficient work methods. The mission 
recommends the gradual introduction 
of compulsory primary education over 
the next fifteen years and a vigorous 
campaign for adult education. 

cost The cost of the development pro- 
gram is estimated at roughly 168,- 
000,000 Iraqi dinars (equivalent to 
$470,400,000) for the period 1952-53 
to 1956-57 inclusive. The mission 
suggests that the balance of the oil 
revenues expected to accrue over this 
period be considered a reserve to 
cover possible price increases, unex- 
pected shortfalls in revenues and other 
contingencies. 

The proposed program, the report 
declares, “requires a rate of progress 
unprecedented for a country which 
for many centuries remained virtually 
static and which over recent decades 
has developed at a relatively slow 
pace.” The difficulty of spending 
money rapidly and efficiently on well- 
conceived projects should not be un- 
der-estimated. Development expendi- 
tures, which require proportionately 
far more technical and administrative 
organization and preparation than or- 
dinary outlays, will need to rise to a 
rate of about ten times the total pub- 
lic capital expenditures in 1950-51. 
TECHNICAL AID “Such a rate of expendi- 
ture,” the mission warns, “will be 
achieved only with great effort and by 
careful planning. It will necessitate 
substantial improvement in the effi- 
ciency of public administration so 
that the government will be capable of 
co-ordinated planning and execution 
of the program. It will be necessary 
to take full advantage of technical 
assistance available abroad and to en- 
list experienced foreign firms for the 
purpose of planning and designing as 
well as executing major works.” 

The report recommends improve- 
ments in public administration to en- 
able the Government to carry out the 
program. Decentralization in detailed 
planning and execution is stressed in 
order to leave the Development Board 
free to work on overall planning and 
co-ordination and also to create a 
sense of participation among the en- 
tire government service. 

The impact of the program on the 
economy of Iraq will produce great 
changes which “will affect the whole 
pattern of life” of the people, the re- 

(Continued on page 255) 











EIGHTH SESSION OF COMMISSION 
FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


LMOST the entire range of the 

economic problems of Asia and 
the Far East was reviewed in Rangoon 
at the eighth session of the Commis- 
sion for this region (January 29-Feb- 
ruary 8) and at the immediately pre- 
ceding meetings of its Committee on 
Industry and Trade and of its sub- 
committees on electric power and on 
iron and steel. Discussion reflected 
the strong sense of urgency with 
which the countries of the region view 
their economic problems. 

Last year’s decision of the Economic 
and Social Council to continue ECAFI 
indefinitely prompted representatives 
of Member states both within and 
without the region to affirm their faith 
in it and in its future and their sup- 
port for its activities. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION A feature of many 
speeches by representatives of Asian 
countries was concern over the present 
rate of progress of industrialization in 
their countries. Several voiced mis- 
givings lest continued rearmament 
impede supplies of capital equipment. 
Countries supplying such goods, how- 
ever, gave renewed assurances that 
they would do their utmost to meet 
the region’s requirements of capital 
equipment for industrial development 
programs. 

A series of resolutions was ap- 
proved with a view to ensuring speed- 
ier deliveries of machinery and other 
capital equipment required by the 
region. 

Thus, countries producing electric 
power plant and generating equip- 
ment, and machinery and equipment 
for iron and steel industries were 
urged to give high priority to the 
requirements of under-developed coun- 
tries, and the Executive Secretary was 
asked to bring this matter to the at- 
tention of supplying governments and 
the Economic and Social Council. 

To help meet the needs of the re- 
gion’s industries for sulphur, supply- 


ing countries were asked to maximize f 


production. It was further recom- 
mended that due priority be given to 
the region’s sulphur import needs. 

Another recommendation was that 
governments supplying capital goods 
and other required materials and 
countries needing such goods exchange 
information through the Executive 
Secretary on policies and procedures 
affecting procurement arrangements, 
and, if deemed desirable, supply diffi- 
culties. 

A number of decisions bearing on 
industrial development by the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade were 
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also approved in adopting that Com- 
mittee’s report. Among these were: 

_(a) A request that supplying coun- 
tries make increased efforts to assist 
the region in obtaining supplies of 
pig-iron, semi-finished and finished 
steel products. 

(b) A decision on convening a 
regional conference on mineral re- 
sources in 1952 where measures to 
accelerate the development of these 
resources will be considered. 


FINANCING DEVELOPMENT There was 
also much discussion in the Commis- 
sion on financing and other aspects of 
economic development. 

One resolution on these questions 
called on the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council and 
the International Bank to give special 
consideration to the urgent need of 
under-developed countries for finan- 
cial aid necessary for an early start on 
and the completion of electric power 
projects. 

Another decision, arising out of the 
approval of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade, called 
for intensified work on financing prob- 
lems and on the mobilization of 
domestic capital. A working party to 
consider these matters will be con- 
vened next September. 


JAPAN The role of Japan in furthering 
the economic development of the 


region was also taken up by the Com- 






THE HONORABLE Thakin Nu, Prime Minister 
of Burma, broadcasting a speech on the occa- 
sion of ECAFE’s recent session in Rangoon. 
The speech was recorded and widely used in 
United Nations broadcasts in Burma. 





mission. It recognized the importance 
of Japanese economic potentialities 
and the need for closer economic co- 
operation between Japan and _ the 
countries of the ECAFE region. On the 
proposal of Pakistan, it was unani- 
mously decided, accordingly, to rec- 
ommend that the Economic and so- 
cial Council have Japan included as an 
associate member of the Commission. 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE Noting with sat- 
isfaction the increased flow of techni- 
cal assistance to the region, the Com- 
mission hoped for further expansion 
of technical aid in 1952. It also wel- 
comed the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee’s request that organizations 
taking part in the expanded program 
should give a more generous interpre- 
tation to the rules regarding the pro- 
vision of supplies and equipment. It 
also hoped that a greater use would 
be made of experts from the region 
tor providing technical assistance. 


LAND REFORM Land reform questions 
were also dealt with by the Commis- 
sion, which endorsed the resolutions 
of the General Assembly, the Econo- 
mic and Social Council and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization on this 
matter. Governments in the region, 
it urged, should take immediate mea- 
sures to bring about the necessary ap- 
propriate reforms of agrarian structure 
and conditions on the lines set forth 
by the Council. They were also urged 
(a) to make as full use as possible 
of the technical facilities of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies which 
they may require in this regard; (b) to 
co-operate in supplying the informa- 
tion and in the investigations called 
for by the resolutions of the General 
Assembly, the Council and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, 

The Commission also asked the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, in co-operation 
with the specialized agencies con- 
cerned, to study specific agrarian re- 
form measures in the perspective of 
the economic development plans of 
the region’s countries, and to aid in 
their formulation and implementation. 


FLOOD CONTROL In examining the work 
of ECAFE’s Bureau of Flood Control, 
several representatives welcomed the 
fact that it was shifting the emphasis 
of its work from more specific flood 
control measures to the wider aspects 
of water resource development. 

In approving the Bureau’s work 
program, the Commission _ placed 
special emphasis on the importance of 
multiple-purpose unified river basin 
development, and the significance of 
the problem of bank protection for 
flood control. 

The United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration was asked to 
give favorable consideration to the 
organization of an Asian Training 
Centre to train engineers in the de- 
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velopment of water resources. This 
centre, it asked, should be organized 
either this year or early in 1953. 

Governments of the region, it was 
further urged, should consider pro- 
moting permanent cadres of engineers 
for water resource development, and 
the exchange of such personnel with- 
in the region. 


EXPANSION OF EXPORTS The importance 
of exports in securing the foreign ex- 
change needed for developing the 
economies of the ECAFE countries was 
yet another matter on which the Com- 
mission took action, in connection 
with plans for the second regional 
conference on trade promotion to 
take place next year. This conference, 
the Commission recommended, should 
draw up proposals for a work pro- 
gram on measures to increase the ex- 
ports of these countries, and also the 
proceeds from such exports. 


STATISTICS Among the other decisions 
of the Commission was one provid- 
ing for a third conference of statisti- 
cians in the ECAFE region, to be held 
either in 1953 or in 1954, to consider 
the application and promotion of 
international standards for estimating 
national. income in ECAFE countries. 
Governments in the region, it was 
also recommended, should continue 
to supply the information needed to 
bring up to date the Secretariat’s 
report on the statistical organization 
and activities in Asian and Far 
Eastern countries. The resolution 
further recommended that the Execu- 
tive Secretary (a) continue to study 
the specific problems of budget analy- 
sis and reclassification in ECAFE 
countries, and (b) assist governments, 
at their request, on budget analysis 
and reclassification. 


INLAND TRANSPORT Inland transport 
problems were considered in connec- 
tion with the report of the Commis- 
sion’s Inland Transport Committee and 
the report of a group of inland water 
transport experts who had visited 
several European countries and the 
United States last year on a study 
tour. The Commission noted progress 
made in connection with (a) the 
establishment of inland water transport 
demonstration projects; and (b) the 
creation of a regional railway training 
centre. In addition, it asked the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to take steps for the 
early implementation of the various 
recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee. 


WORK PROGRAM Also approved was 
the Commission work program and 
priorities. 

The next session of the Commission 
will be held in Bandoeng, Indonesia, 
on the invitation of the Indonesian 
Government, which was unanimously 
accepted. 
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LATIN AMERICAN COMMISSION’S 
PROGRAM OF WORK APPROVED 


HE Committee of the Whole of 

the Economic Commission for 
Latin America met in Santiago from 
February 11 to 15 mainly to review 
the Commission’s 1951-52 work pro- 
gram and approve its 1952-53 work 
program and priorities. It did this be- 
cause, on the decision of the Economic 
and Social Council, the Commission 
itself, which normally undertakes such 
tasks, will not meet until early next 
year. The previous session of the 
Commission was held in June 1951, 
in Mexico City. 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE United Nations 
technical assistance activities in Latin 
America were also considered, and 
representatives discussed not only 
progress in this field but also arrange- 
ments in connection with establishing 
an ECLA Centre of Economic Develop- 
ment, as decided by the Commission 
last year. The Committee reaffirmed 
the recommendations on technical as- 
sistance matters made at the Commis- 
sion’s Mexico session. It also recom- 
mended that the secretariat assist 
governments, as they may desire, in 
formulating requests to the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion, for aid on surveys of mineral 
resources. 
NEWSPRINT After examining a progress 
report on production and distribution 
of newsprint and printing paper in the 
region the Committee expressed con- 
cern over the shortage of these com- 
modities. It asked the Executive Sec- 
retary to continue his studies of the 
manufacture of paper and woodpulp. 
It thanked UNESCO for its offer to co- 
operate on these, and recommended 
that the Executive Secretary consult 
with the Director-General of UNESCO 
on the best methods of co-ordinating 
their work. 

Also approved by the Committee 
were: (a) a progress report by the 
Executive Secretary on the work of 
the secretariat since last June; and 
(b) a progress report on co-ordination 
of the activities of ECLA and the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. Noted with interest and satisfac- 
tion was the progress made on a study 
of the economic intergration of Cen- 
tral American countries. 


DEVELCPMENT Since they were closely 
linked to long-term economic develop- 
ment questions, it was decided, to 
place on a continuing basis the studies 
on monetary and fiscal policies relative 
to requirements of economic develop- 
ment; and on means for increasing the 
rate of domestic capital formation and 
for directing savings into productive 
channels. 


It was also decided to carry for- 
ward into 1953 three ad hoc secre- 
tariat studies on: (a) facilities for 
technological research in Latin Amer- 
ica; (b) the maintenance of purchas- 
ing power of foreign exchange bal- 
ances; and (c) the operation of the 
Free Zone of Colon, in Panama. In 
addition, two new studies were en- 
dorsed, one on transport facilities, and 
the other on the development of 
energy. 

Representatives of eighteen of 
ECLA’s member states attended the 
meetings. (For pictures on ECLA, see 
pages 236 and 237.) 





TECHNICAL AID PROGRAM 
HELPS COSMIC RAY STUDY 


Dr. Guiseppe Occhialini, professor 
of physics at the University of Genoa 
and a member of the research staff of 
the Belgian Nuclear Physics Centre at 
Brussels, is going to Brazil and Bo- 
livia, on a six-month mission under the 
United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization’s techni- 
cal assistance program. He will work 
with a Brazilian research team headed 
by Professor Cesare Lattes, which will 
set up an observation station for the 
study of cosmic rays at La Paz, capital 
of Bolivia, with the co-operation of 
the Bolivian Government. La Paz has 
been chosen as the site for this re- 
search because of its altitude—12,000 
feet above sea level—and its proxi- 
mity to the equator. Also, the region 
surrounding the Bolivian capital is 
dotted with lakes, which gives scien- 
tists a chance to observe water ab- 
sorption of cosmic rays. 

Cosmic ray research is important 
in the study of nuclear physics, be- 
cause it enables scientists to study 
phenomena in a field of energy which 
often is extremely difficult to duplicate 
in laboratories. 








SECOND BANK MISSION 
GOES TO IRAN 


A second mission of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has gone to Iran for fur- 
ther discussions regarding the oil situa- 
tion. The mission is attempting to work 
out with the Iranian Government a 
basis for proposals leading to a re- 
sumption of oil operations in Iran. 
The group includes Robert L. Garner, 
Vice-President of the Bank; Torkild 
Rieber, its oil consultant; Hector 
Prud’ Homme, of the Loan PDenart- 
ment; Samuel Lipkowitz, of the Eco- 
nomic Department; and _ Ellsworth 
Clark, of the Legal Department. 
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HEADQUARTERS of the Economic Commission for 

Latin America is located on Avenida Providencia, 

a tree-lined boulevard in Santiago, Chile (above 
The offices occupy six floors of this building. 


TYPING POOL of ECLA (right) consists mostly of 

Chileans. Their work is done both in Spanish and 

English, two of the five official languages of the 

United Nations, the others being Chinese, French 
and Russian. 
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LA Staff At Work 


the Egjomic Commission for Latin America is a staff 
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'Velopg economies of Latin America. 
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COMPILING STATISTICS on economic matters is an important part of 
the work of ECLA, and provides much of the basic data needed in 
furthering the economic development of Latin America. Picture above 
shows some of ECLA’s statistical experts at work. They are drawn 
from several countries. 
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SE JOR OFFICERS of the ECLA Secretariat, at a meeting presided over 
by fhe Commission’s Executive Secretary, Dr. Raul Prebisch (centre). 
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STOREHOUSE OF ECONOMIC DATA is to be found 

in the ECLA Library (right) which contains a vast 

number of books, periodicals and official documents 
that are being added to constantly. 











ASSEMBLY DECISIONS 


(Continued from page 227) 


(b) To enable farmers to secure 
agricultural equipment, draught ani- 
mals, seeds, fertilizers and low-interest 
agricultural credit, and to assist them 
in developing various types of co- 
operatives for the production and dis- 
posal of agricultural products. 

(c) To enable agricultural workers, 
tenants and small and medium 
farmers to reduce or liquidate indebt- 
edness arising from unduly high rents, 
unfavorable land tenure conditions, 
and usurious rates of interest and un- 
duly high prices paid in the purchase 
of seeds, agricultural equipment, 
draught animals and other facilities. 

(d) To adopi appropriate wage and 
other social legislation for improving 
labor conditions and raising living 
standards of agricultural workers. 

(e) To support existing agricultural 
associations and help organize, where 
appropriate, new associations of land- 
less agricultural workers, tenants and 
small and medium farmers who 
have the principal interest, and an 
active role to play, in carrying out 
land reform measures. 


FINANCIAL AID In working out their 
fiscal policies, the Assembly further 
urged, Member governments should 
actively consider making funds avail- 
able for agrarian reform projects. 

It also invited institutions providing 
international loans to give sympathetic 
consideration to loan applications from 
under-developed countries for agrarian 
reform projects, including those aimed 
at bringing new areas under cultiva- 
tion; the interest and amortization 
terms of such loans should be so 
designed, consistent with the main- 
tenance of these institutions as self- 
supporting entities, as to place the 
smallest feasible burden on borrow- 
ing countries. 

In addition, the Assembly urged all 
governments to co-operate with the 
Secretary-General and FAO, ILO, and 
UNESCO in preparing the reports on 
land reform matters requested of them 
by the Economic and Social Council. 
It also urged the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, Fao, ILO and 
UNESCO (a) to accord high priority 
to the Council recommendation that 
they keep the subject of land reform 
under special review and that they 
give it special place in their technical 
assistance programs and (b) to make 
specific studies and recomendations on 
the economic and social betterment of 
the agricultural population of under- 
developed countries on the latter’s re- 
quest. 

Land reform, it was further decided, 
will be discussed at the next regular 
Assembly session, to which the Secre- 
tary-General was asked to report on 
action taken and progress achieved. 
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This resolution was adopted un- 
animously. 


FOOD AND FAMINE 


All governments, the General As- 
sembly urged on January 26, should 
co-operate in attacking the problems 
of hunger and famine affecting many 
countries along the following lines: 

(i) They should give a high priority 
to food production, and continue their 
efforts, as invited by a previous As- 
sembly resolution: (a) to avoid food 
losses resulting from wastage; (b) to 
improve marketing and distribution 
facilities in order to raise to a maxi- 
mum the effective quantity of food 
available for consumption and export, 
and, with a view to raising consump- 
tion levels, to consider the extent to 
which existing taxes and other charges 
on essential foodstuffs keep down con- 
sumption; (c) to take suitable action 
to eliminate profiteering on foodstuffs. 

(ii) They should place adequate 
emphasis on food production in their 
national economic development plans. 

(iii) They should facilitate the 
transport of food to potential or actual 
emergency famine areas by the most 
expeditious means. 

(iv) They should intensify their co- 
operation with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO) in its efforts 
to increase food production by: (a) 
strengthening national agricultural 
services; (b) increasing the availability 
of agricultural implements and fertil- 
izers at reasonable cost; (c) making 
maximum use of domestic capital and 
available foreign financial assistance 
to establish or expand agricultural 
credit systems; (d) carrying out neces- 
sary land reform measures; (e) im- 
proving the collection of technical and 
statistical information; and (f) partici- 
pating in technical assistance programs 
to increase food production and over- 
come the causes of famines. 

The Assembly further urged all 
governments: to promote and facilitate 
the work of the voluntary non-govern- 
mental agencies organized to meet 
famine conditions and promote agri- 
cultural development; to further pub- 
lic awareness and participation in such 
work; to correlate and integrate the 
resources and programs of such or- 
ganizations with their own relief re- 
sources and programs; and to furnish 
current listings of the functions, pro- 
grams and potential resources of agen- 
cies of this kind within their countries. 


CALL TO PEOPLE People in all countries 
were called upon to give increasing 
support to the work of voluntary non- 
governmental agencies, as an essential 
complement to governmental programs 
and as a means of enabling individual 
citizens to further the Charter’s hu- 
manitarian objectives. 

All Members of the United Nations 
were asked to co-operate fully on the 





study made by the FAO Council on 
ways and means of estabilshing an 
emergency food reserve to be made 
promptly available to Member states 
threatened or affected by serious food 
shortages or famine. 

The Assembly looked forward to re- 
ceiving a report by the Economic 
and Social Council on this study im- 
mediately after the Council’s fifteenth 
session. And it asked the Secretary- 
General to prepare recommendations 
for the Council’s fourteenth session on 
ways of achieving prompt, concerted 
and effective action by governments, 
inter-governmental organizations and 
voluntary agencies in the event of 
actual or potential famines of an 
emergency character caused by natural 
disasters. These recommendations 
should be prepared in consultation 
with the Executive Heads of Fao, the 
World Health Organization and other 
organizations concerned. 


PRINCIPLE OF AID Assistance to regions 
suffering food shortages and famine, 
the Assembly recommended, should 
not be made subject to demands for 
political, economic or military privi- 
leges for the countries giving such aid. 

The resolution to this effect was 
adopted by 48 votes to 0, with 3 
abstentions. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC 
COMMISSIONS 


In a resolution adopted on January 
26 by 47 votes to 0, with 6 absten- 
tions, the Assembly noted with satis- 
faction the valuable work being done 
by the regional economic commissions, 
and the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s decision of last September to con- 
tinue them. 


LIVING STANDARDS 


Action to combat inflation and main- 
tain and raise living standards of the 
working population in Member coun- 
tries threatened by possible adverse 
effects of recent world economic devel- 
opments and declines in real wages 
was recommended by the Assembly on 
January 26. 

Emphasizing last year’s recommend- 
ations by the Economic and Social 
Council on maintaining living stand- 
ards and purchasing power of lower- 
income sections and preventing the de- 
velopment of inflationary pressures 
and speculative profits, the Assembly 
recommended that all United Nations 
Members give special attention, in the 
domestic sphere, to: 

(a) increasing the production of 
food and consumer goods; (b) reduc- 
ing the taxation burdens on lower-in- 
come groups; (c) adopting social leg- 
islation and other measures for im- 
proving health, housing and educa- 
tional conditions, and for strengthen- 
ing trade union rights. 
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In the international sphere, it was 
recommended, they should promote 
economic and commercial relations be- 
tween all countries, which, the Assem- 
bly considered, are most important for 
raising living standards in both ex- 
porting and importing countries. 


REQUEST TO COUNCIL The Economic and 
Social Council, at the same time, was 
asked (a) to continue to pay special 
attention to changes in the living stand- 
ards of the working population; (b) 
provide for the working out of ade- 
quate statistical methods and _tech- 
niques which would enable the Secre- 
tary-General to publish regular annual 
reports on changes in absolute levels 
of living conditions in all countries so 
as to permit the study of this problem 
in the light of changing general eco- 
nomic conditions. All Member states 
were invited to furnish the data re- 
quired for the purpose to the Secre- 
tary-General. 

The vote on this resolution was 
49-0, with 5 abstentions. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN DRAFT Rejected, by 
32 votes to 8, with 13 abstentions, was 
a draft resolution by Czechoslovakia 
which would have recommended ac- 
tion to ‘raise living standards of the 
working population that had deterio- 
rated as a result of the armaments 
race in a number of countries. 

Noting the effects of the armaments 
race in these countries (such as: de- 
clines in real wages, continued price 
rises, increasing tax burdens, rising 
living costs, growing inflation, con- 
siderably reduced expenditures on cul- 
tural and social needs, and violations 
of trade union rights), the draft rec- 
ommended that Member states take 
the steps necessary to the following 
ends: 

Raise the living standards of the 
working population; increase civilian 
consumers goods production; reduce 
tax burdens; improve social legislation; 
increase expenditures for housing, 
health and education; develop and 
guarantee trade union rights; and en- 
courage normal economic relations be- 
tween all countries. 

The next session of the Economic 
and Social Council, the draft further 
requested, should consider the prob- 
lem of raising the working popula- 
tion’s living standards in accordance 
with this draft. 


NEWSPRINT 


The Assembly noted with satisfac- 
tion a decision by the FAO’s General 
Conference to adopt a long-term pro- 
gram to supply the world with news- 
print and printing paper. Also noted 
with satisfaction was an Economic and 
Social Council decision of last Sep- 
tember (see BULLETIN, vol. XI, no. 7) 
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to study a report at its fourteenth ses- 
sion by the Secretary-General on 
measures to improve the newsprint 
and printer paper position, and ulti- 
mately to put an end to the shortage 
of these commodities, with a view 
both to “immediate results” and to 
“action over a longer period.” 

The resolution to this effect was 
adopted on January 26 by 48 votes to 
0, with 5 abstentions. 


WAR DAMAGES IN LIBYA 


Believing that the problem of war 
damages in Libya should be con- 
sidered within the general framework 
of that country’s overall economic de- 
velopment plans, the Assembly invited 
the Secretary-General, and the agen- 
cies participating in the Technical As- 
sistance Board, to give sympathetic 
consideration to the Libyan Govern- 
ment’s request for assistance with eco- 
nomic development programs _ to 
strengthen the Libyan economy, in- 
cluding the repair or reconstruction of 
war-damaged property and _installa- 
tions, public and private. They were 
also invited, in this connection, to ap- 
point, as requested by the Libyan Gov- 
ernment, any additional experts re- 
quired to collect the necessary data, to 
complete the survey of the war dam- 
ages problem, and to make recom- 
mendations on meeting this problem. 

The resolution to this effect was 
adopted on January 29 by 30 votes to 
0, with 6 abstentions. 


ERITREA 


In accordance with the terms of 
the Italian Peace Treaty and a pre- 
vious Assembly resolution on_ the 
future of the former Italian colony 
of Eritrea, the Assembly, on Janu- 
ary 29, approved a number of eco- 
nomic and financial provisions gov- 
erning the transfer of public and 
private property and other assets in- 
volved in Eritrea’s becoming an au- 
tonomous unit next September, fed- 
erated with Ethiopia. 

In effect, the resolution, adopted 
by 39 votes to 5, with 5 abstentions: 

(i) Specifies various categories of 
property and assets to be transferred 
by Italy to the appropriate authori- 
ties for Eritrea. 

(ii) Provides for special agreements 
between Italy and the authorities of 
Eritrea on the transfer of other cate- 
gories of property and assets. 

(iii) Provides for setting up a 
United Nations Tribunal (consisting 
of three legal experts selected by the 
Secretary-General from three different 
states not directly interested) with the 
following functions: (a) to give such 
instructions as Italy and the appro- 
priate authorities of Eritrea may re- 
quest and may be required for giving 
effect to the resolution; (b) to decide 
all disputes between Italy and the ap- 
propriate authorities for Eritrea, as 
any One of these may request, on the 
interpretation and application of the 
resolution, 





SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN AND 
CULTURAL QUESTIONS 


PLANNED ACTION IN 
SOCIAL FIELD 


N a directive on United Nations 

policy in the social field, the As- 
sembly asked the Economic and So- 
cial Council to ensure that efforts 
and resources are effectively con- 
centrated upon those social problems 
whose early solution can be promoted 
through international action, especially 
in the under-developed countries, both 
self-governing and non-self-governing. 

The Secretariat is preparing a report 
on the world social situation. The As- 
sembly asked the Council to study the 
findings of that report and the sugges- 
tions submitted by the countries direct- 
ly concerned, and to draw up a pro- 
gram of practical action for the United 
Nations in the social field, to be im- 
plemented in co-operation with the 
specialized agencies. This is to be sub- 
mitted for Assembly consideration at 
its seventh session, if possible. 

In recommending these measures, 


the Assembly emphasized that inter- 
national action for social progress 
should go hand in hand with similar 
action for economic development. 

The Assembly took this decision on 
February 2, by 44 votes in favor, none 
against, with 6 abstentions. 

A U.S.S.R. amendment to include 
in the work program of the Council 
and its Social Commission such mat- 
ters as unemployment insurance, so- 
cial insurance against sickness and old 
age, and development of maternity, 
youth and child-welfare services was 
rejected. 


CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY 
FUND 


Projects which, if completed, would 
benefit 42,000,000 children are now 
being aided by the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF). The Fund is also re- 
ceiving “justified requests” for small 
amounts of inter-national aid which 
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would make possible great alleviations 
of the sufferings of children. On the 
basis of these considerations, the As- 
sembly drew attention to the “urgent 
necessity” of providing the Fund with 
the means to continue uninterrupted 
its work in behalf of the world’s 
children and appealed “most earnest- 
ly” to governments and private in- 
dividuals to contribute to the fund as 
generously as possible during 1952. 

The Assembly adopted this resolu- 
tion on February 2, by 51 votes in 
favor, to none against, with one ab- 
stention. 


LOW-COST HOUSING 


Lack of adequate housing creates 
and aggravates some of the most 
serious social problems, and consti- 
tutes one of the most serious deficien- 
cies in the standard of living of 
large sections of world population. 
To meet this situation, the Assembly 
on February 2 requested the Economic 
and Social Council to mobilize the 
services of its subsidiary bodies 
regional commissions, specialized agen- 
cies and non-governmental organiza- 
tions—to take urgent practical meas- 
ures to assist governments in increas- 
ing housing facilities for people in the 
lowest income groups. 

The measures suggested by the As- 
sembly include: intensified activities to 
give information to governments on 
techniques of constructing low-cost 
housing, increasing the productivity 
of the building industry, and more 
economical utilization of local mate- 
rial; advice on development of housing 
programs and technical assistance by 
scholarship grants for training experts 
from countries which suffer most from 
housing shortages. 

Other suggested measures are: invita- 
tions to governments of countries sup- 
plying building materials to give some 
priority to orders connected with con- 
struction of cheap housing for low- 
income groups, and assistance to gov- 
ernments in developing practical meth- 
ods of financing housing programs 
from domestic or external sources. 

The vote on this resolution was 45 
in favor, none against, with 6 absten- 
tions. 





REFUGEES AND STATELESS 
PERSONS 


On February 2, the Assembly took 
two decisions on the problems of as- 
sistance to refugees. First, by a vote 
of 28 in favor, 5 against, with 21 
abstentions, it expressed satisfaction 
at the conclusion of the Convention 
relating to the Status of Refugees, and 
invited Member states and those non- 
Member states which have shown 
their interest in the solution of the 
refugee problem to become parties to 
that Convention as soon as possible. 
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Also, the Assembly renewed its call 
to governments to co-operate with the 
High Commissioner for Refugees as 
recommended in its resolution adopted 
on December 14, 1950, on the estab- 
lishment of the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. (The Convention was 
adopted at a Conference of Plenipo- 
tentiaries in Geneva on July 25 last 
year. It has already been signed by 
fifteen states.) 

In its second resolution, the Assem- 
bly took note of the fact that at the 
end of the operations of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization on Jan- 
uary 31 this year, refugees in certain 
areas who will not have been re- 
patriated or resettled would face seri- 
ous unsolved problems. Bearing in 
mind the urgency of finding solutions 
for these problems, including the re- 
patriation to their countries of origin 
of refugees who express a desire to 
return there, the Assembly authorized 
the High Commissioner for Refugees 
to issue an appeal for funds to provide 
emergency aid to the most needy 
groups within his mandate. (High 
Commissioner G. J. van Heuven Goed- 
hart had said in his report that he 
would need an assistance fund of 
$3,000,000.) 

By the same resolution, the Assem- 
bly recommended that all states direct- 
ly affected by the refugee problem, as 
well as the appropriate specialized 
agencies and inter-governmental agen- 
cies, give special attention to this prob- 
lem in planning and carrying out pro- 
grams of economic reconstruction and 
development. The Assembly asked the 
High Commissioner to promote activi- 
ties in this field, with due regard to the 
desirability of repatriating to their 
countries those refugees who wish to 
return. 

The Assembly also appealed to states 
interested in migration to give refu- 
gees for whom the High Commissioner 
is responsible equal opportunity to 
benefit from their migration programs. 

This resolution was adopted by 38 
votes in favor, 5 against, with 8 ab- 
stentions. 

The Assembly rejected by 5 votes 
in favor, 38 against, with 8 abstentions, 
a Byelorussian S.S.R. draft resolution. 
This “condemned” the policies of 
RO and the High Commissioner of 
substituting for repatriation the forced 
resettlement of displaced persons in 
other countries, and the attempts by 
certain states, and “primarily” by the 
United States, to recruit the displaced 
persons “for subversive and diver- 
sionary activities,” in the territory of 
the U.S.S.R. and the people’s democ- 
racies. The Byelorussian proposal 
called for the complete repatriation of 
all displaced persons and refugees to 
their countries of origin during 1952. 
Finally, it asked that governments sub- 





mit to the United Nations full infor- 
mation regarding the refugees and dis- 
placed persons in their territories. 
PROTOCOL ON STATELESS PERSONS On 
February 4, the Assembly decided, by 
50 votes in favor, none against, with 
6 abstentions, to defer until its next 
session the consideration of the Draft 
Protocol on the Status of Stateless 
Persons. This draft was submitted to 
the General Assembly after the Con- 
ference of Plenipotentiaries in Geneva, 
which considered and adopted the 
Convention on Refugees, decided that 
it required more detailed considera- 
tion and should, therefore, be referred 
to the appropriate organs of the United 
Nations. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


The Assembly discussed the ques- 
tion of freedom of information on the 
basis of two decisions of the Economic 
and Social Council taken at its sum- 
mer session last year. First, the Coun- 
cil decided against convening a con- 
ference of plenipotentiaries to consider 
the Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information which was prepared by an 
Assembly Committee in February last 
year. Second, the Council viewed with 
“extreme concern” all governmental 
action aimed at the systematic exclu- 
sion of bona fide correspondents, and 
strongly urged that governments re- 
move personal restraints and revoke 
sentences imposing arbitrary punish- 
ments on them solely because of their 
attempts to perform faithfully their 
duties in gathering and transmitting 
news. The Council also appealed to 
governments to do everything possible 
to safeguard the right of correspond- 
ents to gather and transmit news faith- 
fully. 

The Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cutural) Committee, which dis- 
cussed the Council’s report in the first 
instance, had before it a number of 
suggestions regarding freedom of in- 
formation. It decided that these could 
not be given the consideration they 
deserved at the sixth session, and 
should be postponed until the As- 
sembly’s seventh regular session. 

The Assembly adopted a resolution 
to this effect on February 4 by 38 
votes in favor, 2 against, with 12 ab- 
stentions. 

In another resolution adopted on the 
same date, the Assembly expressed re- 
gret that it was impossible to discuss 
in detail the problems of freedom of 
information “and especially to study 
the Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information” at the sixth session. It 
decided to place consid.ration of all 
these on the provisional agenda of its 
seventh regular session, “and to give it 
priority.” 

The vote on this resolution was 44 
in favor, none against, with 9 absten- 
tions. 
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OBSERVANCE OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Despite the proclamation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, violations of human _ rights 
have continued. It is the responsibility 
of the Members of the United Na- 
tions, “individually and collectively,” 
to see that human rights and free- 
doms shall be enhanced throughout 
the world. 

With these considerations in mind, 
the Assembly has recommended that 
Members of the United Nations in- 
tensify their efforts for the observance 
of human rights and freedoms in their 
own territories and in the non-self- 
governing and _ self-governing  terri- 
tories. The Assembly adopted this 
resolution on February 4 by 41 votes 
in favor, none against, with 12 absten- 
tions. 

Originally recommended by the 
Third Committee, the resolution as 
finally adopted in the plenary session 
incorporated a joint Mexican-Ecua- 
dorian amendment, and a U.S.S.R. 
amendment. 


COMMUNICATIONS ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


While the Commission on Human 
Rights is not authorized to take any 
action on communications on human 
rights, the Secretary-General draws up 
two lists of such communications for 
submission to it. At the Commission’s 
seventh session in the spring of 1951, 
the Secretary-General submitted a 
non-confidential list summarizing all 
communications received dealing with 
the principles involved in promoting 
the universal respect for and observ- 
ance of human rights. This was cir- 
culated to members of the Commission. 
The second, a confidential list, sum- 
marizing other communications con- 
cerning human rights, was presented 
to the Commission, as at previous ses- 
sesions, in a private meeting. 

In its report, the Commission took 
note of the two lists and called the 
attention of the Council, in its con- 
sideration of the question of petitions, 
to the fact that it had been receiving 
communications concerning human 
rights since its establishment. At its 
1951 summer session, the Council took 
no action on this resolution of the 
Commission. 

On February 4, the Assembly de- 
cided, by 35 votes in favor, 5 against, 
with 12 abstentions, to invite the Coun- 
cil to give the Commission on Human 
Rights instructions for its ninth ses- 
sion regarding such communications, 
and to request it to formulate its rec- 
ommendations on them. 


DRAFT COVENANT 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


After exhaustive debates in the 
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Third Committee, the Assembly on 
February 5 took several important 
decisions on the drafting of the Coven- 
ant on Human Rights. 


(A) PREPARATION OF TWO DRAFTS Recon- 
sidering its last year’s decision that the 
covenant on human rights should also 
include provisions on economic, so- 
cial, and cultural rights, the Assembly 
now has requested the Council to ask 
the Commission on Human Rights to 
draft two covenants, one containing 
civil and politcal rights, and the other 
economic, social, and cultural rights. 
These are to be submitted simultan- 
eously to the Assembly’s seventh reg- 
ular session next September “in order 
that the General Assembly may ap- 
prove the two covenants simultaneously 
and open them at the same time for 
signature.” Further, in order to “em- 
phasize the unity of the aim in view, 
and to ensure respect for and observ- 
ance of human rights,” the Assembly 
has directed that the two covenants 
should contain as many similar pro- 
visions as possible, “particuarly inso- 
far as the reports to be submitted by 
the states on the implementation of 
those rights are concerned.” 

The Secretary-General has been re- 
quested to ask Member states and the 
appropriate specialized agencies to 
send to him draft memoranda contain- 
ing their views on the form and con- 
tents of the proposed covenant on 
economic, social and cultural rights 
before March 1 for the information 
and guidance of the Commission on 
Human Rights. 

The Assembly took this decision by 
27 votes to 20, with 3 abstentions. 

A Chilean amendment to the effect 
that there should be one single, com- 
prehensive covenant containing the 
two categories of rights was rejected 
by the Assembly by 25 votes in favor, 
29 against, with 4 abstentions. 


(B) DRAFTING OF ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL RIGHTS In another decision 
aimed at improving the wording of 
provisions On economic, social, and 
cultural rights drafted by the Com- 
mission and considered at this ses- 
sion, the Assembly asked the Council 
to request the Commission. when re- 
vising those articles, to take into ac- 
count the views expressed during the 
discussion of the draft covenant, as 
also those which may be advanced by 
governments of Member states, spe- 
cialized agencies, and non-govern- 
mental organizations. 

This resolution was adopted by 52 
votes in favor, none against, with | 
abstention. 


(C) RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION In an- 
other important directive, the Assem- 
bly decided to include in one or both 
of the proposed covenants an article 
on the right of all peoples and nations 


to self-determination. The article, the 
Assembly directed, shall be drafted in 
the following terms: “All peoples shall 
have the right of self-determination.” 
Further, it “shall stipulate” that all 
states, including those having re- 
sponsibility for administrating non- 
self-governing territories, should pro- 
mote the realization of that right in 
conformity with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations; and that 
states having responsibility for admin- 
istering non-self-governing territories 
should promote the realization of that 
right “in relation to the peoples of 
such territories.” 

Violation of this right has resulted 
in bloodshed and war in the past, and 
is considered a continuous threat to 
peace, the Assembly stated in its reso- 
lution, and mentioned the underlying 
purposes of its decision in these words: 
(i) to save the present and succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war; 
(ii) to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights; and (iii) to take due 
account of the political aspirations of 
all peoples, and thus to further inter- 
national peace and security, and to de- 
velop friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples.” 

In addition, the Assembly asked the 
Commission on Human Rights to pre- 
pare recommendations “concerning in- 
ternational respect for the self-determi- 
nation of peoples.” These are to be 
submitted to the Assembly at its 
seventh regular session, 

After a series of votes on its dif- 
ferent parts, the Assembly adopted the 
resolution as a whole by 42 votes in 
favor, 7 against, with 5 abstentions. 

As submitted by the Third Commit- 
tee, the draft resolution had also speci- 
fied that recommendations concerning 
international respect for the self- 
determination of peoples must include 
an invitation to United Nations Mem- 
bers “to avoid recourse to manoeuvres 
calculated to frustate” the principle of 
self-determination. The Third Com- 
mittee’s draft included in_ these 
“manoeuvres” such matters as obstruc- 
tion of the free expression of people’s 
will and of the realization of their 
legitimate national aspirations; and 
“aggression under the guise of de- 
fence or masked by _ disinterested 
motives.” 

In a part by part voting, this part 
was rejected by 21 votes against, 19 
in favor, with 9 abstentions. 


(D) RESERVATIONS On the recommenda- 
tion of its Sixth (Legal) Committee, 
the Assembly had decided earlier in 
the session that in preparing future 
multilateral conventions, the organs of 
the United Nations, the specialized 
agencies and states should consider 
inserting provisions relating to the ad- 
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missibility or non-admissibility of re- 
servations, and the effect to be at- 
tributed to them. Bearing this in 
mind, the Assembly considered it de- 
sirable that such provisions be included 
in the two proposed covenants on 
human rights, in particular as regards 
the validity of the covenants between 
the reserving states and other states 
ratifying them. Accordingly, the As- 
sembly asked the Council to instruct 
the Commission on Human Rights to 
prepare One or more clauses on this 
subject. 

This decision was taken by 32 votes 
to 5, with 11 abstentions. 


(E) IMPLEMENTATION MEASURES At its 
fifth session, the Assembly had called 
upon the Commission on Human 
Rights to give further consideration 
to measures of implementing the 
covenant. The Commission submitted 
two sets of draft measures but did not 
indicate which of them would apply 
to civil and political rights, and which 
to the other category—economic, so- 
cial, and cultural rights. 

At the meetings of the Third Com- 
mittee, a number of delegations sub- 
mitted drafts of resolutions and docu- 
ments on this subject. Accepting the 
Third Committee’s recommendation, 
the Assembly decided to send these 
documents to the Commission as addi- 
tional basic working papers. The 
Commission was also asked to take 
into account the discussion on these 
documents at this Assembly session, 
and to submit its recommendations to 
the seventh session. 

This resolution was adopted by 36 
votes to 5, with 9 abstentions. 





(F) SPANISH TERM FOR HUMAN RIGHTS By 
45 votes in favor, none against, and 
with 10 abstentions, the Assembly de- 
cided that, in future, in all United 
Nations documents and publications 
in Spanish, as well as in the Universal 
Declaration and the Draft Covenant, 
the words derechos humanos should 
be used instead of the words derechos 
del hombre. 


(G) SPECIAL COUNCIL SESSION To ensure 
that work on the two draft covenants 
is completed in accordance with its 
decisions at this session, the Assembly 
asked the Council to instruct the Com- 
mission to give priority to the question 
of the right of self-determination. 
Further, it requested that the Council 
hold a special session before the next 
session of the Commission, and give 
necessary instructions to the latter 
enabling it to complete its tasks on 
the draft covenants and measures of 
implementation so that the Council 
may submit the drafts to the seventh 
session of the Assembly. 

This was adopted by 37 votes to 1, 
with 16 abstentions. 
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SUB-COMMISSION ON 
MINORITIES 


Declaring that the prevention of 
discrimination and the protection of 
minorities are two of the most impor- 
tant branches of the positive work 
undertaken by the United Nations, 
the General Assembly on February 4 
asked the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to reconsider its decision to discon- 
tinue the Sub-Commission on_ the 
Prevention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities until Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. 

The Assembly resolution, adopted 
by a vote of 31 to 10, with 13 absten- 
tions, invites the Council to authorize 
the Sub-Commission to continue its 
work so that it may fulfill its mission 
and especially to convene a session in 
1952. The resolution also invites the 
Council to take any practical steps 
that may be necessary for the con- 
tinuance, within the framework of the 
United Nations, of the work in this 
field. 


COMMISSION ON THE 
STATUS OF WOMEN 


Recognizing the value of the work 





of the Commission on the Status of 
Women, the General Assembly on 
February 4 requested the Economic 
and Social Council! to reconsider its 
decision regarding the work of its 
functioning commissions by letting the 
Commission on the Status of Women 
continue to hold one session every 
year. 

The Assembly resolution, adopted 
by a vote of 40 to 10, with 4 absten- 
tions, considered that the task of the 
Commission on the Status of Women 
is not yet completed since the principle 
of equal rights for men and women 
has not yet achieved universal recog- 
nition, and in many countries women 
have not yet been granted equal rights 
with men. The resolution further con- 
sidered that the Commission is at 
present engaged in important studies 
and has important commitments in 
carrying out its tasks. 

The Economic and Social Council, 
in resolution 414 B.I.(g) (XIII) of 
September 18, 19 and 20, 1951, had 
decided that the Commission on the 
Status of Women, among several of its 
commissions, would henceforth meet 
once every two years, unless “special 
circumstances” led to a new decision. 





FUNCTIONING OF ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


CO-ORDINATION WITH 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


HE General Assembly on Febru- 

ary 4 adopted four resolutions on 
co-ordination between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 
Of these, three relate to the concen- 
tration of efforts and resources, and 
one concerns co-ordination of the pro- 
gram of conferences at United Na- 
tions Headquarters and in Geneva. 


CONCENTRATION OF RESOURCES The first 
of these resolutions, adopted by a vote 
of 48 to none, with 7 abstentions, re- 
affirmed the need for unremitting ef- 
forts by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies to ensure that the 
international resources devoted to eco- 
nomic and social work are concentrated 
on tasks of primary importance. It 
voiced the hope that further develop- 
ment by the Economic and Social 
Council of procedures adopted in the 
current year may increase the efficiency 
of the economic and social activities of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, through measures of econ- 
omy and concentration of effort. 


PRIORITIES A second resolution, passed 
by a vote of 45 to 5, with 2 abstentions, 
requested the Secretary-General, with 
due regard to normal financial pro- 


cedures, to continue to assist the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council by sug- 
gestions as to priorities and the co- 
ordination of programs; and, when 
presenting estimates of the financial 
implications of a project, to estimate 
the time required to complete the 
project. 

The resolution also requested that 
the Council focus attention upon the 
results achieved in relation to expendi- 
tures for economic and social activi- 
ties and to indicate the duration of 
its authorization of each project, so 
as to ensure that no short-term acti- 
vity becomes a continuing or perman- 
ent activity without a thorough exam- 
ination of the size, efficiency and 
other relevant factors of the service 
concerned. It further commended to 
the consideration of the specialized 
agencies, so far as their constitutional 
processes will permit, the adoption 
of similar procedures. 


POLICY FORMULATION In the third reso- 
lution, approved by a vote of 45 to 
none, with 9 abstentions, the Assembly 
recognized that the formulation of pol- 
icy and the financial and budgetary 
processes must be closely co-ordinated 
to achieve effective concentration of 
effort and resources. 

It requested the Secretary-General 
to prepare, as an annex to his annual 
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budget estimates, an analysis by fieids 
of activity and by budget sections, 
of the estimated cost during that year 
of the economic and social activities 
of the United Nations, and to circu- 
late this analysis to the Council at 
the beginning of its annual session 
immediately preceding the Assembly’s 
regular session. 

It invited the Council, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary-General, to 
review its procedures for examining 
the relative priorities and financial im- 
plications of new projects under con- 
sideration, in such a way that the 
Council may consider such projects 
not only in their substance but also 
in their relationship to existing acti- 
vities in the field concerned, thereby 
promoting a balanced and _ realistic 
work program for the future and 
facilitating subsequent consideration 
by the General Assembly of the re- 
lated budgetary appropriations, 

The resolution further requested 
the Secretary-General, as soon as pos- 
sible after the regular annual session 
of the Council immediately preced- 
ing the regular session of the As- 
sembly, to submit to that Assembly 
session such supplementary informa- 
tion relating to the decisions of the 
Council and to the priorities which it 
may have established as will facilitate 
consideration by the Assembly of the 
related budgetary appropriations. 

Lastly, it recommended that the 
Assembly defer consideration of the 
sections of the budget estimates re- 
lating to economic and social activi- 
ties until the supplementary informa- 
tion concerning the Council decisions 
has been submitted to it and reported 
upon by the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. 


PROGRAM OF CONFERENCES The last 
resolution, on program of confer- 
ences at Headquarters and at Geneva, 
adopted by a vote of 54 to none, 
noted the importance of fixing a 
basic pattern of United Nations con- 
ferences in Geneva which would lead 
to the most effective utilization of the 
facilities at Geneva and Headquarters 
and possibly to savings on the total 
expenditures of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. The 
resolution requested the Secretary- 
General, after consultation with the 
executive heads of the specialized 
agencies and the principle organs of 
the United Nations concerned, to pre- 
pare such an annual conference pat- 
tern for submission to the next As- 
sembly session, 


RELATIONS WITH WMO 


The World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, a specialized agency estab- 
lished on March 23, 1950, to facilitate 
world-wide co-operation in promoting 
meteorological studies and services for 
aviation, shipping, agriculture and 
other human activities, was formally 
brought into relations with the United 
Nations with the approval on Decem- 
ber 20 by the General Assembly of the 
basic Agreement with that agency. 

The Agreement, defining the terms 
of such relationship, was approved, 
without change, upon a recommenda- 
tion of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil dated August 22, 1951. The text 
of the Agreement was drawn up by 
the Council’s Committee on Negotia- 
tions with Inter-Governmental Agen- 
cies together with the negotiating offi- 
cers of WMO. The Agreement was 
approved, without change, by the First 
Congress of WMo on April 10, 1951. 


FOR DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


ITALIAN MEMBERSHIP 


A recommendation that Italy be 
granted full membership in the United 
Nations was endorsed by the General 
Assembly on December 7. In a resolu- 
tion adopted by 54-5, with 1 absten- 
tion, the Assembly pointed out that 
Italy is now the Administering Author- 
ity of the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land and hence should have a full role 
in the work of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, where it now participates only as 
an observer, if it is to fulfill its respon- 
sibilities effectively. The resolution fur- 
ther expressed the view that Italy satis- 
fies the conditions prescribed in Article 
4, paragraph 1, of the Charter for mem- 
bership in the United Nations. Accord- 
ingly, the Assembly asked the Security 
Council to give “urgent consideration” 
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to the question, with a view to recom- 
mending Italy’s immediate admission 
in the United Nations. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


A resolution calling for the total ab- 
olition of corporal punishment in all 
Trust Territories where it still exists was 
adopted by the Assembly on January 
18. By 48 votes in favor, 0 against, with 
4 abstentions, the Assembly urged that 
corporal punishment, by whip, cane 
or any other means, be completely 
abolished as a disciplinary measure in 
all prisons in the Trust Territories. It 
recommended that Administering Au- 
thorities enforce immediate legislation 
“with a view to replacing corporal 
punishment in all cases by methods of 
modern penology.” Finally, the As- 





sembly reiterated its previous recom- 
mendations on the subject and urged 
all Administering Authorities con- 
cerned to comply with them “without 
delay.” 


ATTAINMENT OF AIMS 


The Assembly endorsed a resolution 
concerning the attainment by the Trust 
Territories of the objective of self- 
government or independence, in ac- 
cordance with Article 76b of the 
Charter. It took this action by 38 
votes in favor, 8 against, and 11 ab- 
stentions, on January 18. The resolu- 
tion noted that only in the case of 
Somaliland as the Administering Au- 
thority of a Trust Territory submitted 
information as to the time and manner 
in which the territory is expected 
to attain self-government or inde- 
pendence. Accordingly, the Assembly 
invited all Administering Authorities, 
except that in Somaliland, to give 
certain information in their annual 
administrative reports. Such informa- 
tion should include “the measures 
taken or contemplated which are in- 
tended to lead the Trust Territory, in 
the shortest possible time, to the ob- 
jective of self-government or inde- 
pendence.” Information should also 
be given on the time considered neces- 
sary by the Administering Authorities 
“to complete one or more of the vari- 
ous measures which are meant to 
create the pre-conditions for the at- 
tainment by the Trust Territory of the 
objective of self-government, or in- 
dependence.” Finally, the Administer- 
ing Authorities were asked to submit 
information on the period in which 
they expected a Trust Territory to at- 
tain self-government or independence. 


EXAMINATION OF PETITIONS 


A proposal designed to improve the 
Trusteeship Council's methods of ex- 
amining petitions was adopted by 39-5, 
with 8 abstentions. In this resolution 
the Assembly, on Januarv 18, recom- 
mended establishment by the Council 
of a standing committee for the ex- 
amination of petitions, to meet when- 
ever necessarv between, as well as 
during, the Council’s sessions. The 
Council would devise procedures by 
which the standing committee would 
make a preliminary examination of 
each petition and prepare, on the basis 
of this, proposals for action on the 
petition by the full Council. The Ad- 
ministering Authorities were asked to 
submit special information to the 
Council each year on the Council’s 
recommendations “in respect of all 
petitions examined” except in cases 
where the Council did not consider it 
necessary. 
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EWE UNIFICATION PROBLEM 


New measures toward a final settle- 
ment of the Ewe and Togoland unifica- 
tion problem were contained in a 10- 
point resolution adopted by the Assem- 
bly on January 18. The resolution ex- 
pressed concern over the statements 
and petitions of tribal spokesmen in the 
two Togolands, showing that an atmo- 
sphere of tension exists there as a result 
of the delay in reaching a solution of the 
unification question—the subject of 
many appeals submitted by the Ewes. 
The resolution also noted statements 
“in a different sense’ made by other 
indigenous representatives from the 
territories. Recognizing the urgency 
of finding a solution to this long-stand- 
ing issue—first brought to the United 
Nations in 1947—the Assembly urged 
the two Administering Authorities (Bri- 
tain and France) and the peoples in- 
volved to “exert every effort to achieve 
a prompt, constructive and equitable 
settlement of the problem, taking fully 
into account the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned.” To this 
end, the Administering Authorities 
should consult fully with the various 
parties concerned before constituting 
a proposed Joint Council for Togo- 
land Affairs, with a view to devising 
satisfactory procedures for electing 
representatives to that Council. 

The proposal further asked the two 
Administering Authorities to extend 
the functions and powers of the Joint 
Council, to enable it to consider all 
aspects of the unification problem “and 
to make recommendations thereon.” 


SPECIAL MISSION PROPOSED In recom- 
mending that the Trusteeship Council 
devote “more intensive attention” to 
all aspects of the Ewe problem, the 
Assembly proposed that at its tenth 
session (in February) the Council 
should arrange for the dispatch of a 
special mission to the Togolands, or, 
alternatively, for its next periodic visit- 
ing mission to these two territories to 
devote sufficient time to the problem 
to study it thoroughly, including the 
operation of the proposed Joint Coun- 
cil, and to submit a report with specific 
recommendaitons to the  Trustee- 
ship Council. Such recommendations 
should take into full account “the real 
wishes and interests of the peoples 
concerned.” 

Finally, the resolution, adopted by 
46 votes to 0, with 7 abstentions, re- 
quested the Trusteeship Council to 
submit a special report covering all 
aspects of the Ewe problem to the next 
Assembly session. 


CLOSER LINKS WITH PEOPLE 


A proposal which envisaged closer 
links between the indigenous peoples 
of the Trust Territories and the Trus- 
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teeship Council also received the As- 
sembly’s endorsement on January 18, 
by 41 votes to 5, with 5 abstentions. 
Considering that direct association of 
the indigenous inhabitants in the work 
of the United Nations is an effective 
means of promoting their progress to- 
ward equality with the populations of 
Member states, the proposal noted 
that special provisions exist in the 
constitutions of some of the special- 
ized agencies and the regional bodies 
of the United Nations permitting on 
the motion of the Administering Mem- 
ber concerned, the admission to those 
Trust Territories as “associate mem- 
bers.” Commending the practice, the 
Assembly invited the Trusteeship 
Council to study the possibility of 
associating the people of the Trust 
Territories more closely in its work, 
and to report on its examination of 
the problem to the Assembly’s next 
session, 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNIONS 


The question of administrative unions 
between Trust and neighboring colonial 
areas was the subject of a comprehen- 
sive resolution, adopted by 36 votes to 
8, with 11 abstentions. On this ques- 
tion, the Assembly recalled its previous 
recommendation that Trusteeship 
Agreements should not authorize any 
form of political association involving 
annexation of the Trust Territories in 
any sense, and affirming that measures 
of customs, fiscal or administrative 
unions must not “hamper the free 
evolution of each Trust Territory to- 
ward self-government or  indepen- 
dence.” Noting that the Trusteeship 
Council has not yet been able to ex- 
amine fully all aspects of administra- 
tive unions, the Assemblv regested the 
Council to complete its inquiry and to 
submit a special report to the next 
Assembly session containing a com- 
plete analysis of each administrative 
union to which a Trust Territory is a 
party. For the purpose of making a 
preliminary examination of the Coun- 
cil’s report, the Assembly established 
a committee, composed of Belgium, 
Brazil, India and the United States, 
which will meet three weeks before 
the Assembly’s seventh session. After 
studying the special report called for, 
this committee will present its observa- 
tions thereon to the Assembly. 

Before adopting this resolution, the 
Assembly rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal 
on administrative unions. This would 
have asked the Administering Authori- 
ties, through the Trusteeship Council, 
to set up in the territories legislative 
and administrative organs which were 
not “subordinate to any organs estab- 
lished on the basis of unions between 
the Trust Territories and the colonies, 





and to take legislative and other action 
to that end.” The U.S.S.R. proposal 
was defeated 16-13, with 26 absten- 
tions, 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


Two resolutions on the international 
status of South-West Africa were 
endorsed by the Assembly on Janu- 
ary 19. The first of these, adopted 
by 45 votes in favor to 5 against, 
made a “solemn appeal” to the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa to reconsider its position on 
South-West Africa, and urged it to 
resume negotiations with a_ special 
United Nations committee for an 
agreement providing for the full im- 
plementation of an advisory opinion 
handed down by the Internati-ual 
Court of Justice in July 1950. Such an 
agreement should implement the 
Court’s opinion to the effect that the 
Union Government continues to have 
international obligations with respect 
to South-West Africa. The Assembly 
also urged the Union to submit reports 
on its administration of the territory 
and to transmit petitions to the United 
Nations from communities or sections 
of the territory’s population. Another 
part of the 18-point resolution declared 
that, since the Union Government can- 
not avoid its international obligations 
by unilateral action, the United Na- 
tions cannot recognize as valid any 
measures which might be taken by that 
Government which would modify the 
international status of South-West 
Africa. Finally, the resolution recon- 
stituted an ad hoc Committee, consist- 
ing of Norway, Syria, Thailand, the 
United States and Uruguay, to confer 
with the Union concerning means of 
implementing the Court’s advisory 
opinion. 

The Assembly’s second resolution 
on the question, adopted by 36-0, with 
22 abstentions, reiterated the view 
that the normal way of modifying 
South-West Africa’s international 
status would be to place it under the 
Trusteeship System, in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter XII 
of the Charter. The resolution further 
repeated five earlier Assembly recom- 
mendations to the effect that South- 
West Africa should be placed under 
Trusteeship. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


A resolution designed to speed edu- 
cational advancement in the Trust Ter- 
ritories, regarded by the Assembly as 
“essential for the attainment of the 
objectives of the International Trus- 
teeship System,” was endorsed by 47-0, 
with 8 abstentions. This invited Mem- 


ber states to make available to quali- 
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fied students from the territories fel- 
lowships, scholarships and internships, 
and to notify the Trusteeship Council 
on the availability of such opportu- 
nities “in public as well as private in- 
stitutions.” The Administering Author- 
ities were also asked to give full pub- 
licity regarding such educational op- 
portunities in their respective Trust 
Territories. In addition, the United 
Nations Educational, Ssientific and 
Cultural Organization was invited to 
aid in the implementation of the reso- 
lution, on which the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil is to report to the next Assembly 
session. 


UNITED NATIONS 
INFORMATION 


The dissemination of information 
on the United Nations in the Trust 
Territories was the subject of another 
resolution, adopted unanimously on 
January 18. The Assembly considered 
it essential for the peoples of the ter- 
ritories to receive adequate informa- 
tion concerning the purposes and 
operation of the United Nations and 
of the Trusteeship System in partic- 
ular. It recommended that the Admin- 
istering Authorities take all appropriate 
steps to disseminate such information 
among the population and in the 
schools of the territories, and report 
details of such steps to the Secretary- 
General. The resolution also asked 
the Trusteeship Council to include in 
its annual reports all particulars sup- 
plied on the subject, together with its 
own observations. 


VISITING MISSIONS 


The Assembly, on January 18, 
asked the Trusteeship Council to fur- 
ther review the organization and meth- 
ods of its visiting missions. In a reso- 
lution adopted by 34 votes to 8, with 
9 abstentions, it asked the Council to 
make such a review with the object of: 
(a) increasing the duration of each 
visit to each Trust Territory; (b) re- 
ducing the number of territories to be 
visited by a single mission; and (c) 
achieving these ends without diminish- 
ing the frequency of visits to the ter- 
ritories. The resolution reaffirmed the 
desirability of each visiting mission 
being constituted so far as possible of 
representatives who sit on the Trus- 
teeship Council but recommended 
that, whenever it is necessary for prac- 
tical reasons to appoint other repre- 
sentatives, the Council consider invit- 
ing non-members of the Council to 
nominate “suitably qualified persons.” 


RURAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


A resolution on rural economic de- 
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velopment in the Trust Territories was 
adopted unanimously on January 18. 
In this the Assembly noted action al- 
ready taken by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and, in particular, the “complex and 
exacting technical nature” of a study 
being made. The resolution suggested 
that the Council consider inviting ap- 
propriate specialized agencies, such as 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and the International Labor Or- 
ganization, as well as other experts if 
necessary, to assist it in its study on 
the rural economic development of the 
territories. 


INFORMATION ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Another unanimous resolution, 
adopted on January 18, concerned in- 
formation on the implementation of 
resolutions relating to Trust Territories. 
Recalling the Assembly’s 1950 recom- 
mendations on this question, the reso- 
lution observed that in certain cases 
effect has not yet been given to all 
Trusteeship Council and Assembly 
recommendations applicable to Trust 
Territories. The hope was therefore 
expressed that those Administering Au- 
thorities which have not yet given 
effect to all such recommendations and 
decisions will “implement them as 
speedily as possible” and inform the 
Trusteeship Council of steps taken or 
envisaged in this respect. The resolu- 
tion also asked the Council to include, 
in its report to the Assembly, such con- 
clusions as it considers necessary on 
action taken by the Administering Au- 
thorities, and on measures which it 
considers should be adopted in view of 
those conclusions. 


COUNCIL'S REPORT 


Also by a unanimous vote, the As- 
sembly “noted” the report of the Trus- 
teeship Council, covering its third spe- 
cial and eighth and ninth regular ses- 
sions. The Assembly expressed con- 
fidence that the Council “in a spirit of 
genuine understanding and co-opera- 
tion, will continue to contribute—and 
with increased effectiveness—to achiev- 
ing the high objectives of the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System.” The 
Council was also asked to consider at 
future sessions the comments and sug- 
gestions made during debate at the 
current Assembly, including the “valu- 
able discussions in the Fourth Com- 
mittee on various specific Trusteeship 
problems, with a view to arriving at a 
speedy solution of those problems.” 


INFORMATION FROM 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


A series of resolutions concerning 





non-self-governing territories and the 
work of the Special Committee on In- 
formation Transmitted under Article 
73 (e) was adopted by the Assembly 
on January 18. The past work of the 
Committee was unanimously approved, 
as was its work program for 1952. A 
proposal on the Special Committee’s 
title also was adopted unanimously. 
This considered the Committee’s 
present title too jong and “not con- 
ducive to the broadest dissemination 
of knowledge of the important work 
being done by the Committee.” Such 
knowledge, said the resolution, should 
not be reserved to specialists and ex- 
perts but, on the contrary, should 
receive wide publicity through the 
Department of Public Information of 
the United Nations. The resolution 
therefore decided that the Committee 
will henceforth be known as “Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories.” 


By 48 votes to 5, with 1 abstention, 
the Assembly endorsed a report pre- 
pared by the Special Committee on 
economic conditions and problems of 
economic development in  non-self- 
governing areas. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral was asked to transmit the report, 
for the consideration of administering 
Members of the United Nations, to 
the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the special- 
ized agencies concerned. 


PARTICIPATION 
OF TERRITORIES 


A_ resolution concerning _partici- 
pation of non-self-governing territor- 
ies in the work of the Committee 
on Information was adopted by 42-2, 
with 7 abstentions. This invited the 
Committee to examine the possibility 
of associating the territories “more 
closely in its work” and to report on 
its findings to the next Assembly 
session, 

The proposal noted that the direct 
association of the dependent territories 
in the work of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies is an effec- 
tive means of promoting the progress 
of the peoples of the territories to- 
ward a position of equality with the 
povulations of Member states. (A 
companion proposal was adopted by 
the Assembly in regard to Trust Ter- 
ritories—see previous page). 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Measures for studying the factors to 
be taken into account in deciding 
whether a territory is one whose people 
have not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government was the subject of a 
resolution adopted by 46-0, with 7 ab- 
stentions. This invited Member states 
to transmit to the Secretary-General, by 
May 1, 1952, a statement of their gov- 
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ernments’ views on the factors to be 
considered in this connection. The As- 
sembly also appointed a ten-member 
committee to carry out a further study 
of the factors, taking into account all 
available information. The committee 
will convene one week before the 1952 
session of the Committee oa Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. 

A resolution noting the cessation of 
the transmission of information, under 
Article 73 (e), by the Netherlands in 
respect of the Netherlands Antilles 
and Surinam was approved by 47-0, 
with 9 abstentions. This took into 
account steps taken by the Nether- 
lands for the establishment of “a new 
constitutional order to replace the 
present interim arrangement” regard- 
ing the Netherlands Antilles and 
Surinam. The Assembly at the same 
time reaffirmed a statement contained 
in its resolution 222 (111) welcom- 
ing any development of self-govern- 
ment which may have taken place in 
territories previously styled as non- 
self-governing, and decided to include 





in the agenda of its next session the 
question of the cessation of information 
on the Netherlands Antilles and 
Surinam. 


STANDARD FORM 


By 46 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions, 
the Assembly adopted a proposal con- 
cerning the revision of the Standard 
Form for the guidance of Members, in 
connection with information from non- 
self-governing territories. Members re- 
sponsible for the transmission of infor- 
mation under Article 73 (e) were asked 
to take “all necessary steps to render 
information as complete and up-to-date 
as possible and, for this purpose, to take 
into full account the sections of the 
revised Standard Form.” 

Finally, the Assembly noted that 
the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee, 
on December 14, 1951, had elected 
Ecuador and Indonesia as members of 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, to re- 
place Mexico and the Philippines. 





LEGAL QUESTIONS 


DECLARATION ON RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES OF STATES 


Since very few states have, so far, 
given their comments and suggestions 
on the Draft Declaration on Rights and 
Duties of States prepared by the Inter- 
national Law Commission, the Assem- 
bly decided to postpone consideration 
of the Draft until a sufficient number of 
states had transmitted their observa- 
tions. The Assembly, however, will 
consider this question as soon as a 
majority of the Member states have 
sent in their replies. Urging the Mem- 
ber states which have not replied so 
far to do so as soon as possible, the 
Assembly requested the Secretary- 
General to publish these comments and 
suggestions for possible future use by 
the Assembly. 

The Assembly took this decision 
on December 7, 1951, by 49 votes in 
favor, 7 against, with 4 abstentions. 


METHODS ON LEGAL 
AND DRAFTING QUESTIONS 


The United Kingdom proposed at the 
sixth session of the Assembly that, 
where possible, legal questions arising 
out of items suggested to other commit- 
tees should be referred to the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee; that the Sixth 
Committee or an appropriate drafting 
body of that committee should review 
the formulations of requests for ad- 
visory Opinions by the International 
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Court of Justice; and possibly, that it 
should also review other resolutions 
for drafting purposes. 

After exhaustive debate in the 
Sixth Committee, the Assembly de- 
cided on December 20, 1951, by a 
vote of 50 in favor, none against, with 
5 abstentions, to establish a special 
committee of fifteen members to study 
the question further. Composed of one 
representative each of Belgium, Can- 
ada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, El 
Salvador, France, Indonesia, Iran, 
Israel, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and Venezuela, the Committee will 
meet at the Headquarters of the Unit- 
ed Nations. It will consider the pro- 
posals, amendments and comments 
offered during the Sixth Committee’s 
full-length debate, and report to the 
Assembly at its seventh session. The 
Assembly also requested the Secretary- 
General to carry out appropriate stu- 
dies, and collaborate closely with the 
Committee. 


RESERVATIONS TO 
MULTILATERAL CONVENTIONS 


At its fifth session, the Assem- 
bly had requested the International 
Court of Justice for advisory opinion 
on the effect of reservations in ratify- 
ing or acceding to the Genocide Con- 
vention. It had also asked the Interna- 
tional Law Commission to study the 





general question of reservations to 
multilateral conventions. 

After full discussion of the Court’s 
advisory opinion and the International 
Law Commission’s report, the As- 
sembly recommended that organs of 
the United Nations, specialized agen- 
cies and states should, while prepar- 
ing future multilateral conventions, 
consider inserting in them provisions 
relating to the admissibility or non- 
admissibility of reservations, and the 
effect to be attributed to them. 

As regards the Genocide Conven- 
tion, the Assembly recommended that 
all states be guided by the Court’s 
advisory opinion, (For details of the 
Court’s opinion, given on May 28, 
1951, see the United Nations BULLE- 
TIN, vol. XI, no. 9, page 364.) Like- 
wise, the Secretary-General was asked 
to conform his practice to the Court’s 
opinion insofar as reservations to the 
Genocide Convention were concerned. 

As regards future conventions con- 
cluded under United Nations auspices, 
the Secretary-General has been asked 
to continue to act as depositary in con- 
nection with the deposits of documents 
containing reservations or objections 
“without passing upon the legal effect 
of such documents.” Further, he is to 
communicate the texts of such docu- 
ments to all states concerned, “leav- 
ing it to each state to draw the legal 
consequences from them.” 

The Assembly took this decision on 
January 12, by 32 votes in favor, 17 
against, and 5 abstentions. 

At the plenary session of the As- 
sembly, the Netherlands submitted an 
amendment which would instruct the 
Law Commission to examine further 
the question of reservations to multi- 
lateral conventions when preparing its 
codification of the law of treaties. The 
Netherlands proposal would have the 
Assembly consider this question fur- 
ther when the whole report on the law 
of treaties was submitted to it by the 
Commission. In the meantime, ac- 
cording to the amendment, the Sec- 
retary-General was to follow his pre- 
vious practice, “without prejudice to 
the legal effect of objections to reserva- 
tions.” This was rejected in a series of 
votes. 


DEFINING AGGRESSION 


While the existence of the crime of 
aggression may be inferred from the 
circumstances peculiar to each par- 
ticular case, it is nevertheless “possible 
and desirable,” with a view to ensur- 
ing international peace and security 
and for the development of interna- 
tional law, to define aggression by ref- 
erence to the elements which constitute 
it. Further, it would be of “definite ad- 
vantage” if directives were formu- 
lated for the future guidance of such 
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international bodies as may be called 
upon to determine an aggressor. - 

On the basis of these considerations, 
the Assembly decided on January 31 
to include the question of defining 
aggression in the agenda of its next 
(seventh) session. The Assembly 
asked the Secretary-General to submit 
to that session a thorough study of the 
question in the light of the views ex- 
pressed in the Sixth Committee, also 
taking into account the draft resolu- 
tions and amendments submitted on 
this subject at the sixth session. The 
Assembly has also requested govern- 
ments to forward their views on this 
particular question in connection with 
their observations on the draft Code 
of Offences against the Peace and Se- 
curity of Mankind. 

The vote on this resolution was 30 
in favor, 12 against, with 8 absten- 
tions. 


LAW COMMISSION STATUTE 


At its fifth session, the Assembly 
requested the International Law Com- 
mission to review its Statute and rec- 
ommend any desirable revisions to 
promote its work. The Commission 
recommended that at the next election 
of its members, to be held in 1953, 
the Commission be placed on a full- 
time basis, and a longer term of office 
—Ssix years Or nine years—be en- 
visaged for its members. 

The Assembly noted the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations and expressed 
appreciation of its work. For the time 
being, however, it decided not to take 
any action regarding the revision of 
the Commission’s Statute until it had 
acquired further experience of its 
functioning. 

The Assembly took this decision on 
January 31 by 41 votes in favor, none 
against, with 7 abstentions. 

In another resolution on the Com- 
mission’s report, adopted the same day 
by 45 votes in favor, none against, 
with 5 abstentions, the Assembly 
noted the progress of the Commis- 
sion’s work On the law of treaties, and 
the regime of the high seas, and its 
decision to initiate work on some new 
topics. The Assembly took this deci- 
sion pending the consideration of 
these questions. 


EVIDENCE OF CUSTOMARY 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


After considering the Secretary- 
General’s report on ways and means 
for making the evidence of customary 
international law more readily avail- 
able, the General Assembly requested 
him to submit to its seventh session 
detailed plans on the form, contents 
and budgetary implications regarding 
the “possible publication” of (a) a 
United Nations juridical yearbook, 
taking into account the suggestions 
made during the Sixth (Legal) Com- 
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mittee’s debates; (b) a consolidated 
index to the League of Nations Treaty 
Series; and (c) a volume containing 
a repertoire of the practice of the Se- 
curity Council. 

The Assembly resolution, adopted 
on February | by 34 votes to 5, with 
1 abstention, noted “with satisfaction” 
that a repertoire relating to the inter- 
pretation of the Charter was already 
under way. It also instructed the Sec- 
retary-General to continue his studies 
on the best methods of securing for 
the United Nations the required na- 
tional legislation material. 


REGULATIONS FOR 
HEADQUARTERS AGREEMENT 


Article III of the Headquarters 
Agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the United States empowers 
the United Nations to make regula- 
tions within the Headquarters district 
for establishing: conditions necessary 
for the full exercise of its functions. 
The Assembly, at its fifth session, au- 
thorized the Secretary-General to 
promulgate regulations whenever he 
considered such promulgation imme- 
diately necessary, and to report the 
action taken by him to the Assembly. 

On February 26, 1951, the Secre- 
tary-General promulgated the first 
such regulation—a measure designed 
to avoid multiple claims against the 
United Nations in respect of risks in- 
curred during service with the Organi- 
zation. 

In its resolution on this subject, 
adopted on February 1 by 42 votes in 
favor, none against, and no absten- 
tions, the Assembly confirmed this 
Headquarters Regulation No. |. It 
also approved Headquarters Regula- 
tion No. 2 on qualifications for pro- 
fessional or other special occupational 
services with the United Nations, and 
Headquarters Regulation No. 3 on 
operation of services within the Head- 
quarters district. 





REVISION OF CHINESE TEXT 
OF GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


When China, on July 19, 1951, de- 
posited its ratification of the Genocide 
Convention, its representative asked 
that the Chinese text of the Conven- 
tion be revised to make it conform 
with the other official texts. Since the 
Convention is already in force, and its 
texts in all five official languages had 
been authenticated, the Chinese re- 
quest was submitted to the General 
Assembly. 

Because the elements necessary for 
the discussion of this subject were not 
yet at its disposal, the Assembly, on 
February 1, decided to include it in 
the provisional agenda of its seventh 


session. 
This resolution was adopted by 34 





votes in favor, none against, with 5 
abstentions. 


ACCESSIONS TO GENERAL ACT 
The Revised General Act for the 


Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, providing procedures for 
conciliation, arbitration and judicial 
settlement of disputes between nations 
acceding to it, came into force on Sep- 
tember 20, 1950. According to its 
provisions, it is Open to accession also 
by non-Member states which become 
parties to the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, or to which 
the General Assembly communicates 
a certified copy for this purpose. The 
Secretary-General suggested that the 
Assembly might wish to designate non- 
Member states to which a copy might 
be sent with a view to their accession. 

Since only three Members of the 
United Nations (Belgium, Sweden, 
and Norway) have so far become 
parties to the General Act, and its 
communication to non-Member states 
would be premature, the Assembly de- 
cided to defer further consideration of 
the matter until at least ten Members 
of the United Nations have become 
parties to it. 

The Assembly took this decision on 
February | by 32 votes in favor, 6 
against, with | abstention. 


APPLICATION OI 
HEADQUARTERS AGREEMENT 


At its thirteenth session, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council requested 
the Assembly to make such arrange- 
ments for the attendance of represen- 
tatives of non-governmental organiza- 
tions at meetings of the Assembly and 
its committees as it may deem advis- 
able. The Council pointed out that it 
was important for such organizations 
with consultative status to follow As- 
sembly discussions on items which 
concern them, and which are within 
the competence of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

On February 1, the Assembly au- 
thorized the Secretary-General, upon 
the request of the Economic and So- 
cial Council or its Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations, to make 
arrangements to enable the representa- 
tive nominated by any non-govern- 
mental organization having consulta- 
tive status to attend public meetings 
of the General Assembly whenever 
economic and social matters within 
the competence of the Council or of 
the organizations concerned are dis- 
cussed. 

The resolution, adopted by 40 votes 
in favor, 5 against, with | abstention, 
also requested the Secretary-General 
to continue to give assistance to repre- 
sentatives of such non-governmental 
organizations in “facilitating transit to 
or from sessions of the General As- 
sembly and its Committees.” 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND 


BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 


BUDGET APPROPRIATIONS 


Appropriations totaling $48,096,780 
for the 1952 United Nations budget 
were approved by the Assembly on 
December 21. Here is a summary of 
the appropriations: 

I Sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 
commissions and 


committees ..$ 1,648,100 
II Investigation and in- 
quiries 2,350,300 
III Headquarters, New 
York 28,129,800 
IV United Nations Of- 
fice at Geneva 4,840,820 
V Information Centres 892,300 
VI Regional Economic 
Commissions 
(Other than the 
Economic Com - 
mission for 
Europe) . 1,708,500 
VII Hospitality 20,000 
VIII Contractual Printing 1,675,000 
IX Technical Programs. 1,392,900 
X Special Expenses 1,649,500 
XI The International 
Court of Jus- 
tice 639,860 
XII Supplementary Pro- 
visions 3,149,700 
Total $48,096,780 


The resolution embodying the above 
appropriations was passed by a vote 
of 47-5, with no abstentions. The So- 
viet representative explained that he 
had voted against the budget submit- 
ted by the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee because it con- 
tained appropriations for the mainte- 
nance of committees and commissions 
and for undertakings to which his 
delegation objected on principle. These 
included establishment of the Office of 
the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the United Nations Field Services, the 
conciliation commission for Palestine, 
the granting of medals and ribbons 
for the “so-called United Nations 
Forces in Korea,” and others. More- 
over, the U.S.S.R. representative in 
the Fifth Committee had pointed out 
that a budget stabilized at the level of 
$35,000,000 would be ample for the 
work of the United Nations. He also 
objected to the expenditure of about 
twelve per cent of the total budget on 
the appropriation for the Department 
of Public Information. 
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WORKING CAPITAL FUND The Assembly 
also established the Working Capital 
Fund for 1952 at $21,239,203 by 
temporarily transferring to it the bal- 
ance on surplus account ($1,239,203) 
as at December 31, 1950, not already 
applied against Members’ assessments 
for 1951. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


The scale of contributions by Mem- 
bers to the 1952 expenses of the Unit- 
ed Nations as submitted by the Fifth 
Committee was approved by the As- 
sembly on December 21 by a vote of 
40-5, with three abstentions. The 
U.S.S.R. representative protested the 
increase proposed in the contribution 
of his country and of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. and Ukrainian S.S.R., pointing 
out that the proposed scale did not 
take sufficient account of war damages 
and of the ability of Members to se- 
cure foreign currency. The difficulty 
encountered by the Soviet Union in 
securing American dollars arose, he 
said, because of artificial hindrances 
created by United States authorities 
with regard to Soviet-American trade 
during the past five years. For these 
reasons, he would vote against the 
Fifth Committee’s recommendation. 


UNITED STATES OBJECTION The repre- 
sentative of the United States ex- 
plained that his delegation had ab- 
stained from voting on the scale of 
contributions for the first time in the 
history of the United Nations because 
it felt that the time had come to ap- 
ply the principle which would limit the 
contribution of any one Member toa 
maximum of one third of the total. 
This had not been done in the case of 
the United States. As a matter of 
principle rather than of money, the 
United States had abstained from vot- 
ing. The scale of contributions as 
adopted follows: 


Member States Per cent 


Afghanistan 0.08 
Argentina 1.62 
Australia C77 
Belgium Lao 
Bolivia 0.06 
Brazil 1.62 
Burma 0.15 
Byelorussian Soviet 

Socialist Republic 0.34 
Canada 3.35 
Chile 0.35 
China 5.99 
Colombia 0.37 
Costa Rica 0.04 








RGR cao sceovinteraeraveees 0.33 
Czechoslovakia .....:......:::..: 1.05 
DSRNA. ikea 0.79 
Dominican Republic ........ 0.05 
FAOAGOE: .cdiecs scemncwsks orate 0.05 
NBOWE, ses ccrncssartecemausctcse, MORO 
AMIN ACUOE oc c5553sscitan teow 0.05 
RAREONA eo ye os dasas bessenivnes 0.10 
France 5.15 
OPO osc ccspicoucouvascandisnantess 0.18 
VGUPIEIAMA: gsi coscssbacesvss 0.06 
BREN teres cca stwevecegn errr epan: 0.04 
PROMGUEAS vi. 5cccsscridscaceves 0.04 
NEN cst azupscacnecescctlilees 0.04 
PN ots scares ees 3.53 
MHGORESID is cosdecuecSsecesechosis 0.60 
Iran 0.40 
Iraq 0.14 
BNO re ictnxsceveitseveeseecsaaien 0.17 
Lebanon 0.06 
PONT ecesiehs ys sanitotekes 0.04 
Luxembourg 0.05 
ORAS ce ie cakile ees elle 0.65 
Netherlands 127 
New Zealand 0.50 
Nicaragua 0.04 
Norway vaste, O50 
Pakistan saben acai 0.79 
Panama 9.ciccisecess 0.05 
Paraguay 0.04 
Peru ...... 0.20 
Philippines 0.29 
Poland 1.36 
Saudi Arabia 0.08 
Sweden Le 
Syria 0.09 
Thailand 0.21 
Turkey 0.75 
Ukrainian Soviet 

Socialist Republic ........ 1.30 
Union of South Africa 0.90 
Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics . 9.85 
United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and 

Northern Ireland . 10.56 
United States of America.. 36.90 
Uruguay 0.18 
Venezuela 0.32 
Yemen 0.04 
Yugoslavia 0.43 

Total ..100.00 

The Assembly also adopted the 


Permanent Staff Regulations of the 
United Nations as submitted by the 
Fifth Committee. The regulations, ap- 
proved on February 2 by a vote of 
40-5, become effective on March 1, 
1952, superseding all previous regula- 
tions. The report of Sub-Committee 8 
of the Fifth Committee on Public In- 
formation Activities of the United Na- 
tions was also approved by the Assem- 
bly in a resolution of February 4 
passed by a vote of 42-5, with 7 ab- 
stentions. 
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ELECTIONS AND 
APPOINTMENTS 


ELECTIONS TO 
INTERNATIONAL COURT 

Voting simultaneously and_ inde- 
pendently, on December 6, the As- 
sembly and the Security Council 
elected Levi Fernandes Carneiro, of 
Brazil, to the International Court of 
Justice to complete the term of the 
late Judge J. Philadelpho de Barros e 
Azevedo, also of Brazil, which would 
have expired on February 5, 1955. 
The Assembly and the Council also 
re-elected Judges Green H. Hack- 
worth, of the United States, and Helge 
Klaestad, of Norway, and elected Ser- 
gei Alexandrovitch Golunsky, of the 
U.S.S.R.; Enrique C. Armand Ugon, 
of Uruguay; and Sir B.N. Rau, of 
India, all for nine-year terms begin- 
ning February 6, 1952. The three new 
judges succeed Judges Isidro Fabela 
Alfaro, of Mexico; Sergei Borisovich 
Krylov, of the U.S.S.R.; and Charles 
de Visscher, of Belgium. 

Judge Carneiro was elected on the 
first ballot in both the Assembly and 
the Council. To complete the election 
of the other five judges, three ballots 
were required in the Assembly, and 
two in the Council. 

In the Assembly, Liechtenstein and 
Switzerland, which are parties to the 
Statute of the International Court but 
not Members of the United Nations, 
participated in the elections in the 
same manner as Members themselves. 


ELECTIONS TO COUNCILS 


To succeed Ecuador, India, and 
Yugoslavia as non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, the As- 
sembly elected Chile and Pakistan, on 
the first ballot on December 6, and 
Greece, on the nineteenth ballot on 
December 20, for two-year terms be- 
ginning January 1, 1952. Chile re- 
ceived 57 votes, Pakistan 55, and 
Greece 39. The Byelorussian S.S.R. 
was the other contestant for the seat 
to which Greece was elected. 

Also on December 6, the Assembly 
re-elected Belgium, China, and France 
to the Economic and Social Council, 
and elected Argentina, Cuba, and 
Egypt to succeed Chile, India, and 
Peru, all for three-year terms begin- 
ning January 1, 1952. Argentina re- 
ceived 56 votes, Cuba 53, France 53, 
and China 45 on the first ballot; Egypt 
41 on the second; and Belgium 47 on 
the fourth, after Australia had an- 
nounced its wish to give way to Bel- 
gium. 

As a result of its election to the 
Economic and Social Council, Argen- 
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tina gave up its seat in the Trustee- 
ship Council as of January 1, On 
December 20, therefore, the Assembly 
elected El Salvador, with 49 votes, 
to complete the unexpired term of 
one year. 


INSTALLATION OF 
ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY-GENERAL 


Mr. Guillaume Georges-Picot, re- 
cently appointed Assistant Secretary- 
General for the Department of Social 
Affairs, was installed at a plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly on 
December 6, 1951. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY 


A number of appointments to sub- 
sidiary administrative and budegtary 
bodies were made by the Assembly. 
For the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions, it approved the reappointment 
of Thanassis Aghnides, of Greece, 
and Igor V. Chechetkin, of the 
U.S.S.R., and the appointment of 
Eduardo Carrizosa, of Colombia. Five 
persons were approved as new mem- 
bers of the Committee on Contribu- 
tions—René Charron, of France; 
Arthur S. Lall, of India; Stuart A. 
Rice, of the United States; José 
Saenz, of Mexico; and Georgi Saksin, 
of the U.S.S.R. Dr. Homero Viteri-La- 
fronte, of Ecuador, and Bror Petren, 
of Sweden, were named to the United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal, and 
two vacancies in the United Nations 
Staff Pension Committee were filled 
by Warren B. Irons, of the United 
States, and K. G. Brennan, of 
Australia. 


AIR AGENCY DESIGNS 
NEW AVIATION TRAINER 


A new synthetic trainer, designed 
by International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization technicians for training of air 
traffic controllers and airways com 
municators in the field, has been 
demonstrated at IcaoO headquarters 
in Montreal. The trainer, which can 
be used to train 36 students simulta- 
neously, weighs only 800 pounds and 
is easily transportable 

The trainer supplies a simulated 
control tower to provide air traffic con- 
trol to visual traffic on and in the 
vicinity of an airport; a second 
operating position in the control tower 
which may be used either as a second 
control tower or as an approach con- 
trol providing air traffic control ser- 
vice to instrument flights arriving and 
departing; an airport table with six 
operating positions, each able to simu- 
late one or more aircraft associated 
with the simulated control towers; 
an area control center to provide air 
traffic control service to aircraft en 
route between airports; and a com- 
munications table which provides for 
three operating positions, 

Any of the five units can be con- 
nected for radio or telephone circuits 
through a monitor console. A selec- 
tor switch permits an instructor to 
monitor circuits to check on _pro- 
cedures and phraseologies, to inject 
any “emergency” problems, or to stop 
an exercise to explain points of pro- 
cedural difficulty or interest. A tape 
recorder can record selected circuits 
for play-back to indicate errors of 
practice or procedure and can also 
inject prearranged problems into any 
circuit, or provide voice or code train- 
ing. 

IcAo now has technical assistance 
missions in E| Salvador, Ethiopia, Ice- 
land, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Pakistan and Thai- 
land. The new trainer will be used 
shortly by several of these field mis- 
sions, and the first is already on its 
way to Indonesia. 





REFUGEE ORGANIZATION LIQUIDATOR APPOINTED 


Colonel Oliver E. Cound (United 
States) has been named liquidator of 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion by the Organization’s General 
Council, which ended its final meet- 
ing on February 16. 

Colonel Cound, former head of the 
IRO mission in Italy, was to begin to 
close down 1RO on March 1, the day 
after J. Donald Kingsley resigned as 
Director-General. 

The delegates of the 18 nations rep- 
resented on the Council, in accepting 
Mr. Kingsley’s resignation, expressed 
their “great appreciation of the dis- 


tinguished services he has rendered.” 
Mr. Kingsley planned to leave for 
New York early in March to devote 
his full time to his duties as Agent 
General of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency. 

Colonel Cound, who joined 1Ro in 
1948, will serve under a board of 
liquidation composed of representa- 
tives of France, the United Kingdom 
and Venezuela. On his staff will be 
Brigadier Francis H. Dallison, of 
Birmingham, England, as deputy liqui- 
dator, and Ambassador Henri Ponsot, 
of France, as counsellor. 
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URTHER essential facts and figures from the Statisti- 

cal Yearbook, 1951 (prepared by the Statistical Office 
of the United Nations), are given below. Other informa- 
tion from the Yearbook appeared in the BULLETIN in its 
issue Of February 15, 1952. 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES 


The fact that people in most parts of the world may 
now expect to live longer than their predecessors is due 
very largely to the general decline in the number of 
children per thousand live births who die before reaching 
the age of one year. These infant mortality rates are also 
a good indication of the general level of health and living 
conditions of a population, 


The period — 1930-50 — witnessed a widespread and 
substantial decline in infantile mortality rates. In 1930, 
over 50 countries (more than half those listed in the 
Statistical Yearbook) had an infant mortality rate of 
over 100 per thousand live births. But by 1949 and 1950 
the vast majority of the rates were down to less than 100, 
and about one-third of these countries had a rate of less 
than 50, Further, whereas in 1930 five countries had an 
infantile mortality rate of over 200, the highest rate 
shown for 1949 was 169. 


The levels of the infant mortality rates vary within very 
large limits, and reflect wide differences in hygiene, medi- 
cal care, social conditions and nutrition. Thus, in 1949 
or 1950, rates of over 100 were recorded for countries 
like the Bahamas, British Honduras, Gold Coast, Guate- 
mala, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Philippines, North 
Borneo, Federation of Malaya, India and Yugoslavia, 
while for the United States, Denmark, Iceland, Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Switzerland, England and Wales, Hawaii, 
Australia and New Zealand the corresponding rates were 
around 30 or even less. The lowest rates for 1950 were 
20.5 in Sweden, 22.0 in Iceland, 22.7 in New Zealand 
(excluding Maoris), 23.2 in Hawaii, 25.2 in the Nether- 
lands, 27.7 (1949) in Norway, 29.2 in the United States, 
and 30.1 in England and Wales. 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


Production of electrical energy increased with remark- 
able rapidity and in all parts of the world during the two 
decades ending 1950. The available world figures, which 
exclude the U.S.S.R., China and a few minor producers, 
reveal: a total increase of 217 per cent between 1931 
and 1950; a rise of 51 per cent between 1931 and 1937; 
and a further jump of 110 per cent between 1937 and 
1950. 


The United States, which accounted for over 45 per 
cent of this world total in 1950, raised its output by 255 
per cent between 1931 and 1950 and by 165 per cent 
between 1937 and 1950. The United Kingdom output in 
1950 showed an increase of 340 per cent over 1931 and 
of 132 per cent over 1937. 


A general idea of the extent of the expansion of elec- 
tricity between 1931 and 1950 is given by the following 
approximations of the increase in the output of elec- 
tricity: about five times in Brazil and Chile; about four 
times in the Union of South Africa, Australia and Ire- 
land; three and one-half times in Finland and Sweden; 
over three times in Canada, Czechoslovakia and Den- 
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MORE WORLD FACTS 


AND FIGURES 


mark; nearly three times in Japan; two and one-half times 
in Austria and Norway; more than doubled in France, 
Italy and Spain; and just doubled in Belgium and Switzer- 
land. 


Electrical Energy Production* 


1931 1937 1949 1950 
(Million Kilowatt-Hours) 


World (ex. U.S.S.R., China)'.. 270,000 408,000 766,000 855,000 


Argentina (P) 2,199 4,121 4,430 
Australia 2,446 3,972 9,053 9,486 
Austria 2,400 2,892 5,506 6,351 
Belgium 4,181 5,549 8,163 8,481 
Canada (P) 16,331 27,688 46,673 50,902 
Chile (P) 283 477 1,282 1,520 
Czechoslovakia 2,884 4,115 8,270 9,100 
Finland 1,263 2,786 3,555 4,166 
France 15,670 20,080 30,026 33,070 
Germany 25,787 48,969" 35,7248 44,017* 
India (P)° 2,532" 4,920 5,103 
Italy 10,470 15,430 20,782 24,681 
Japan 16,136 30,391 40,976 44,890 
Mexico 2,480 4,328 4,423 
Netherlands 3,484 6,250 7,323 
New Zealand (P) 788 1,253 3,041 3,070 
Norway 7,200° 9,006 15,183> 17,328° 
Spain (P) 2,681 2,472 5,629 6,312 
Sweden 5,094 7,982 16,043 18,136 
Switzerland 5,049 6,842 9,745 10,479 
Union of South Africa 2,542 5,336 10,013 10,872 
United Kingdom (P) 12,813 24,231 50,624 56,337 


United States 109,373 146,476 345,066 388,674 


* Total production unless otherwise noted. 
(P) Refers to public utilities only. 
1 Also excluding some minor producers. 
2 Including the Saar. 
3 Bizone. 
* Western Germany. 
° Due to territorial changes figures not comparable throughout. 
6 1939. 
* 1932. 
8 Output of plants with capacity of 1000 kw. or more. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Compared with the rapid expansion in the crude petro- 
leum and electrical energy industries of the world (ex- 


cluding the U.S.S.R. and China), coal production has , 


grown relatively slowly. 

During 1950, the world (excluding the U.S.S.R. and 
China) produced some 1,201 million metric tons of coal. 
This is eight per cent more than in the previous year, 
four per cent more than in the prewar peak year 1937, 
and about twenty per cent more than two decades earlier 
in 1931. It was, however, lower than the corresponding 
output in the war years 1941-44—eight per cent below 
the all-time peak of 1,300 million metric tons in 1943— 
and also somewhat lower than production in the years 
1947 and 1948. (See table on next page.) 


In the United States, the coal output in 1950 was 
nearly sixteen per cent above that for 1949, twelve per 
cent above that for 1937 and twenty-five per cent above 
that for 1931. Between 1931 and 1950 notable expan- 
sions in production took place in the Union of South 
Africa (+143 per cent), Poland (+104 per cent), Aus- 
tralia (+97 per cent), Spain (+56 per cent), India 
(+49 per cent), Czechosolovakia (+41 per cent), and 
Japan (+37 per cent), and also among smaller producers 
such as Nigeria, Southern Rhodesia, Brazil, Chile and Italy. 
On the other hand, the 1950 coal output of the United 
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Kingdom—the world’s second largest producer—barely 
exceeded the 1949 output, was ten per cent lower than 
in 1937 and about 1.5 per cent below the 1931 level. In 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands coal production in 
1950 was still more or less at the level of 1931. 


Coal Production 


1931 1937 1949 1950 
(Thousand metric tons) 


World (ex. U.S.S.R., China)... 996,000 1,153,000 1,114,000 1,201,000 


Australia 8,536 12,268 14,331 16,795 
Belgium 27,042 29,859 27,849 27,304 
Canada 10,504 13,411 15,649 15,364 
Czechoslovakia 13,103 16,673 17,003 18,456 
France . $0,011 44,346 51,199 50,843 

Saar i ~ eae 13,365 14,268 15,091 
Germany 118,634 171,124 103,238! 110,756! 
India ees 22,065 25,438 32,204? 32,825? 
Japan 27,987 45,258 38,065 38,461 
Netherlands 12,901 14,321 11,705 12,247 
Poland : . 38,265 36,218 74,0818 78,0018 
Spain ; 7,091 2,084 10,642 11,044 
Union of South Africa 10,881 15,491 25,496 26,473 
United Kingdom a . 222,961 244,251 218,608 219,776 
United States stn 400,735 448,303 433,159 501,407 


1 Western Germany. 
2 Excluding Pakistan. 
3 Change in territory. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Sulphuric acid is so widely employed in nearly all 
branches of the chemical industry that the expansion in 
its Output serves as a reasonably good indication of the 
growth of that industry. Excluding the U.S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia and a few minor producers, world production of 
sulphuric acid (in terms of 100 per cent pure acid) has 
risen 150 per cent between 1931 and 1950, from 9,600 
thousand metric tons in 1931 to 14,600 thousand metric 
tons in 1937 and again to around 24,000 thousand metric 
tons in 1950. About half of the 1950 world output came 
from the United States, the next largest producers listed 
being Japan, the United Kingdom, Western Germany, 
France and Italy. Between 1931 and 1950, output in- 
creased 6 times in Canada, 4 times in India and Spain, 
342 times in the United States, nearly 3 times in Australia 
and the United Kingdom, and 212 times in Japan. 


Sulphuric Acid Production 
(100 per cent pure) 


1931 1937 1949 1950 
(Thousand metric tons) 

World! 9,600 14,600 21,200 23,600 
Australia 221 435 595 617 
Canada 108 256 642 684 
France 1,272? 1,151 1,215 
Germany 1,105 2,050 1,139% 1,446 
Italy 633 1,026 1,160 1,211 
Japan 819 2,208 1,613 2,030 
United Kingdom 682 1,068 1,687 1,832 
United States 3,433 4,482 10,371 11,907 


1 Excluding U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and several small producers. 
2 1938. 
> Western Germany. 


RAYON PRODUCTION 


In the two decades since 1931, the world has seen a 
great advance in the use and production of synthetic 
textiles. An instance is the rapid expansion in rayon pro- 
duction. In 1950, the world produced 875.1 thousand 
metric tons of rayon filament yarn, nearly four times as 
much as in 1931 (226.7 thousand metric tons). The 
1950 output of rayon staple fibre (709.8 thousand metric 
tons) was nearly two hundred times as much as that of 
1931 (3.6 thousand metric tons). Between 1937 and 
1950 the world output of rayon yarn rose more than 60 
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per cent, and that of staple fibre by 150 per cent. Over 
the same period, incidentally, the world production of 
cotton (excluding the U.S.S.R.) declined 6 per cent. 


In 1950 the United States produced almost half of the 
world’s rayon yarn—as against 27 per cent in 1937— 
and 20 per cent of the world’s rayon staple fibre (Ger- 
many was the largest producer), as against 3 per cent 
in 1937. 

Whereas in 1937 Germany, Italy and Japan together 
produced over 47 per cent of the world’s rayon yarn and 
80 per cent of its rayon staple fibre, their share of world 
production of these commodities had dropped by 1950 to 
18 per cent and 40 per cent, respectively. 


Rayon Filament Yarn Output 


1931 1937 1949 1950 
(Thousand metric tons) 

World . 226.7 542.7 742.7 875.1 
France 19.95 30.12 46.46 45.23 
Germany 28.1 56.7 49.4 59.4 
Italy 2 33.63 48.36 49.98 50.28 
Japan 22.15 152.39 30.27 46.82 
Netherlands 8.48 10.75 19.21 21.75 
United Kingdom 23.0 52.1 77.8 89.8 
United States 68.4 145.4 362.6 432.7 


CEMENT 


A rough indication of the great increase in building 
and construction is afforded by statistics which show that 
in 1950 world production (excluding that of the U.S.S.R. 
and China) was 111 per cent higher than in 1931. Most 
of this increase, however, took place after the war to 
meet the demands created by the reconstruction of war- 
devastated areas and by the post-war building boom in 
the United States. 

Between 1931 and 1937, production rose 32 per cent, 
mainly because of increased output in Germany, Italy, 
Japan and the United Kingdom, while the subsequent 
increase up to 1950 amounted to as much as 60 per cent. 
Between 1937 and 1950, output among countries which 
produced over a million tons in 1950 increased: by 329 
per cent in Mexico, 200 per cent in Austria, 172 per 
cent in Canada, 132 per cent in India, 129 per cent in 
Brazil, 121 per cent in Sweden, 97 per cent in Yugoslavia, 
95 per cent in Poland, 91 per cent in the United States, 
78 per cent in Switzerland, 73 per cent in France, 61 per 
cent in Australia, 48 per cent in Argentina and 35 per 
cent in the United Kingdom. Western Germany produced 
more cement in 1950 than any other country listed in 
the table below except the United States. 


Cement Production 


1931 1937 1949 1950 
(Thousand metric tons) 
World (ex. U.S.S.R., China) 57,700 76,000 107,900 121,900 
Argentina 536 1,060 1,457 1,569 
Australia 396 732 1,048 1,177 
Belgium 2,465 2,975 2,925 3,557 
Brazil 167 571 1,281 1,308 
Canada 1,613 979 2,527 2,658 
France 5,547 4,285 6,674 7,421 
Germany 3,718 12,605" 8,459" 10,877? 
India* 588 1,142 2,136 2,655 
Italy 3,077 4,258 4,037 5,004 
Japan 3,232 6,104 3,278 4,462 
Mexico 345 1,228 1,479 
Poland® 546 1,289 2,344 2,512 
Spain 1,864 2,103 
Sweden 518 876 1,698 1,936 
Switzerland 928 610 977 1,085 
Union of South Africa 339 840 1,364 1,845 
United Kingdom 4,969 7,361 9,364 9,908 
United States 21,604 20,138 35,939 38,546 
Yugoslavia 920 619 1,300 1,219 


l including the Saar. 2? Western Germany. 3 Due to territorial 


changes, figures not comparable throughout. 
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COUNCIL PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO KING GEORGE VI 


In tribute to King George VI, mem- 
bers of the Security Council rose and 
observed a minute of silence at the 
beginning of the meeting on Febru- 
ary 6. 

“A great figure has just died,” said 
Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, the Presi- 
dent, “great in his dignity, his modesty, 
and his human simplicity; great in 
his unfaltering devotion to public duty; 
great in the infinite tact and wisdom 
with which he exercised his royal 
powers, always quietly and unostenta- 
tiously; great, too, in the courage with 
which, during recent years, he bore 
the sufferings of a terrible disease.” 

Remarking that he was profoundly 
touched by the President’s tribute, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, of the United King- 
dom, commented that, throughout the 
British Commonwealth and Empire, of 
which King George was the head, the 
news of his death would be received 
with deep sorrow. Tribute was also 
paid by Ahmed S. Bokhari, of Pakis- 
tan. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


(Continued from page 228) 


which the veto was __ persistently 
abused to frustrate the clear majority 
will of the United Nations Member- 
ship. 


U.S.S.R. REPLY In reply, Yakov A. Mal- 
ik, of the U.S.S.R., reminded Mr. 
Gross that, together with the Soviet 
Union, the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public had taken part in the war 
against Japan and had helped to save 
more than 1,000,000 American lives. 
If only out of gratitude, the United 
States representatives should not say 
what they did about the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

Furthermore, Mr. Malik asked, how 
many soldiers from Ireland, Portugal, 
Ceylon, Nepal, or Jordan took part in 
the fight against fascist aggression 
during the Second World War, and 
how many lives of American soldiers 
and officers did they save? 

He thought the question was clear 
cut: Who is in favor of admitting 
Italy together with all the other states, 
and who is against this? 

Moreover, the U.S.S.R. was the 
first to submit the proposal that Libya 
should be admitted to Membership, 
along with all the other states, and 
the United States was the first to vote 
against it. Was it not clear who was 
violating the General Assembly resolu- 
tion and who was complying with it? 

Voting against Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Romania, however, was a viola- 
tion of the treaties of peace with those 
states, signed by the United States, 
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under which the United States had 
agreed to support their applications 
for Membership. 

The U.S.S.R. was not against the 
People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea, but against the puppet regime 
which the United States had set up 
in Southern Korea and which no 
longer existed, because its entire army 
and administration had been handed 
over to General MacArthur. How 
could it be proposed to discuss a non- 
existent puppet government? Besides, 
the United States had done its best 
to put off discussion of the Korean 
problem now, and that was a contra- 
diction that was inadmissible. 

As for the veto, Mr. Malik declared 
that the United States had no need to 
apply it, because it had plenty of op- 
portunities to apply a “collective 
veto.” 

“When you have the right of veto, 
and vote against a resolution, you are 
applying the veto irrespective of 
whether anyone else is voting with 
you,” he added. “You have vetoed 
our proposals just as often as we have 
vetoed yours.” 

The United States had never re- 
nounced the right to use the veto, nor 
would the U.S.S.R. do so—“‘it is our 
right, and we use it in accordance with 
our right to defend not only our own 
interests but those of the numerous 
states against which you apply the 
principle of discrimination.” 

After Mr. Malik’s statement, the 
Council ended its five-and-one-half- 
hour meeting, the last one it held in 
Paris. 


GENEVA HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ELECTION COMMISSION 


The Commission established by the 


General Assembly to investigate 
whether free elections could be held 
throughout all Germany concluded a 
series of meetings in Paris. The Com- 
mission formally decided its title as 
the “United Nations Commission to in- 
vestigate Conditions of Free Elections 
in Germany.” It also decided to estab- 
lish its headquarters at the Palais des 
Nations in Geneva. Its members are: 
Antonio Mendes Vianna, of Brazil; 
Kritsjan Albertson, of Iceland; Max 
Kohnstomm, of the Netherlands; and 
Ali Haider Abbasi, of Pakistan. 

Poland, named to the Commission 
by the Assembly resolution of Decem- 
ber 20, has refused to participate. 

Antonio Mendes Vianna is the 
Commission’s current chairman. The 
chairmanship will rotate in the Eng- 
lish alphabetical order each month. 
T. G. Narayanan, of the Department 
of the Security Council Affairs, is the 
Principal Secretary. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SEMINARS IN BRAZIL 


The second phase of an important 
project in public-administration train- 
ing in which the United Nations, 
through the expanded technical assist- 
ance program, is a major participant, 
is under way in Rio de Janeiro, where 
a four-week international seminar on 
public administration is being held. 


The seminar complements special 
courses in public administration in 
progress at the Brazilian capital since 
November 1951. Foreign Minister 
Joao Neves Fontoura presided at its 
opening on February 5, which was at- 
tended by President Senliar Getulio 
Vargas of Brazil and members of his 
cabinet. Sponsored jointly by the 
United Nations and the semi-official 
Getulio Vargas Foundation, the 
courses are being attended by young 
public officials from Brazil and other 
Latin American republics, Of these, 
23 are attending on United Nations 
fellowships. Students in the courses 
are now attending the seminar as ob- 
servers. 

Sessions of the seminar concern the 
organization, direction and function- 
ing of the auxiliary services and staff 
agencies of public administrations. 
Such “auxiliary services” are depart- 
ments, bureaus or divisions of person- 
nel, budget or procurement. The eigh- 
teen members hold round-table discus- 
sions on methods and techniques of 
planning in government; organizations, 
functions and problems of personnel 
departments; and current tendencies 
and problems in the auxiliary services 
and staff agencies. Discussions are in 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

Sponsors of the seminar, in addition 
to the Foundation and the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion, are the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and the Servico Nacional de 
Aprendisagem Commercial, on behalf 
of the Brazilian Government. 


LEPROSY ADVISER LEAVES 
FOR WORK IN ETHIOPIA 


Dr. Mustafa Kamel, Director of the 
Amriya Leprosy Colony near Alex- 
andria, Egypt, has been appointed 
leprosy adviser to the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment by the World Health Organi- 
zation through its Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Regional Office. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Cover, UN-36398; page 218, UN- 
35711; page 234, Burmese News Photo 
Service; pages 236-7, UN-36078, 36077, 
36076, 36075, 36080. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
(Continued from page 217) 


moa (New Zealand administration), 
and the Pacific Islands Trust Terri- 
tory (United States administration). 
The Council, in reviewing these re- 
ports will take into consideration the 
reports of its visiting mission to the 
territories in 1950. It also will give 
high priority to examination of peti- 
tions, of which 302 are listed for hear- 
ing, a record number. The great 
majority of them emanate from 
Italian-administered Somaliland. 

Another important matter to be 
taken up by the session is the Ewe 
and Togoland unification question, on 
which subject the General Assembly 
adopted a comprehensive resolution. 
This asked the Council to consider 
sending a special mission to the two 
Togolands in West Africa to study 
the Ewe claims for unification under 
a single administration and related 
problems. Several other issues arising 
from Assembly recommendations will 
complete the Council’s 21-point pro- 
visional agenda. 


The Trusteeship Council is to hold 
its meetings in the newly completed 
Conference Building. 
This building, which 
flanks the main Sec- 
retariat Building on the east, or river 
side, is expected to-be entirely com- 
pleted by mid-March. Work on the 
Trusteeship Council’s chamber was 
rushed to meet the session deadline. 
Within a few weeks, after the furnish- 
ing and equipping of the other two 
chambers — those for the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social 
Council—and of the Committee rooms 
has been completed, the public will 
be admitted to meetings. Many of the 
furnishings in the new building are 
gifts of various Member states. 


Conference 
Building Opens 


Major economic problems of Asia 
and the Far East were discussed at the 
eighth session of 
the economic com- 
mission for this re- 
gion at Rangoon from January 29 to 
February 8. 

Among its resolutions were several 
designed to help ensure speedier de- 
liveries of machinery and other capital 
equipment needed for industrialization 
of the region. Other decisions called 
for special consideration for the ur- 
gent need in the region for financial 
aid on development projects, and also 
for proposals to increase the region’s 
exports and foreign exchange earnings 
from such exports. 

Another important question before 
ECAFE was that of land reform, gov- 
ernments of the region being urged to 
take immediate measures to effect the 
necess.ry and appropriate reforms of 


Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 
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agrarian structure and conditions along 
the lines set forth last year by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

Recognizing the importance of 
Japan’s economic potentialities in fur- 
thering the region’s development, the 
Commission also recommended that 
the Council make provision for includ- 
ing Japan as an associate member of 
the Commission. 

On flood control matters, it was 
recommended, among other things, 
that the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration give favorable 
consideration to organizing an Asian 
Centre, either this year or early next 
year, to train engineers in the develop- 
ment of water resources. 


Various aspects of the problem of 
developing Latin American economies 
were examined in Santiago, February 
11-15, by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole 
of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. One 
of the Committee’s decisions was to 
place several studies bearing on long- 
run development problems, hitherto 
of an ad hoc nature, on a continuing 
basis. This it did in reviewing ECLA’s 
1951-52 work program and approving 
the 1952-53 work program and priori- 
ties—the main task this year of the 
Committee, which was undertaken be- 
cause the Commission itself, which 
last met in June 1951, will not hold its 
next session until early in 1953. 

Also examined was progress made 
in technical assistance for the eco- 
nomic development of the region. A 
further question concerned the produc- 
tion and distribution of newsprint and 
printing paper. Expressing concern at 
the shortage of these commodities, the 
Committee asked the Executive Secre- 
tary of ECLA to continue his studies 
on the manufacture of wood pulp and 
paper, and to co-operate on this with 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. 


ECLA’s Committee 
of the Whole 


The election of an Eritrean Repre- 
sentative Assembly will take place on 
March 26, according to an 
announcement made _ in 
Asmara on February 18, 
Under the General Asssmbly’s 1950 
resolution, the task of arranging for 
and convening a Representative As- 
sembly in Eritrea, to be chosen by the 
Eritreans themselves, was given to the 
British administration in the territory, 
in consultation with the United Na- 
tions Commissioner for Eritrea, Dr. 
Eduardo Anze Matienzo. The primary 
function of the Representative As- 
sembly will be to consider and adopt 
the draft Eritrean Constitution which 
the Commissioner was charged with 
preparing, in consultation with the 
Administering Authority, the Govern- 


Eritrean 
Elections 


ment of Ethiopia, and the people of 
Eritrea. A drafting committee estab- 
lished by the Commissioner met in 
Geneva earlier this year. For the 
elections, nine seats have been al- 
lotted to the urban centres of Asmara 
and Massawa, where the system of 
direct elections will prevail. The re- 
maining 59 members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly from other parts 
of the territory will be selected in two 
stages: the first being the election of 
delegates and the second the election 
by those delegates of the actual mem- 
bers for the respective constituencies. 


The three-member Ad Hoc Com- 
mission On Prisoners of War, which 
was established by the 
General Assembly in 
1950 to seek a solution 
of the problem of prisoners of war in 
a humanitarian spirit and in a manner 
acceptable to all governments con- 
cerned, ended its second session at 
Geneva on February 8. At the invita- 
tion of the Commission, the session 
was attended by representatives of 
Australia, Belgium, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Only 
the U.S.S.R. failed to reply to the 
invitation. 

The highlights of the second session, 
as summed up by its Chairman, José 
Gustavo Guerrero, Vice-President of 
the International Court of Justice, 
included profitable consultations with 
the representatives of the governments 
who attended the session and a 
“serious examination and evaluation” 
of the information presented to it. 
The Commission also took decisions 
on several special requests. These in- 
cluded the cases of Italian war prison- 
ers in Albania, Japanese nurses held 
in China, and a number of Japanese 
war prisoners, at present in the United 
States, who are the remainder of a 
larger group transported from Peru 
to the United States during the war. 
These 271 Japanese have been re- 
fused readmission by the Peruvian 
Government. 

The Commission’s third session will 
begin in Geneva on August 25. 


War Prisoners’ 
Commission 





LIBYA SEEKS MEMBERSHIP 
IN LABOR ORGANIZATION 


David A. Morse, Director-General 
of the International Labor Office, has 
announced that the United Kingdom 
of Libya has applied for membership 
in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. The application will be put be- 
fore the 110 General Conference next 
June. If the Conference acts favor- 
ably, Libya will become ILo’s 66th 
member. 
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GATT in Action. Published in Eng- 
lish and French by the Interim Com- 
mission of the International Trade 
Organization. Price: $0.50, 3s. 9d., 
or 2 Swiss francs, or the equivalent 
in other currencies. 

The third of a series of reports on 
the operation of the General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariffs (GATT), 
GATT in Action reviews recent 
achievements under this Agreement in 
the fields of tariff negotiations, quanti- 
tative trade restrictions, and the settle- 
ment of international trade differences. 
It also examines the effectiveness of 
the GATT as an international instru- 
ment in meeting current trade prob- 
lems and its value in the general field 
of international collaboration. 

During 1952, the report further indi- 
cates, the GATT will be facing serious 
tests in regard to settling differences 
on tariff questions, the use of import 
restrictions, trade controls running 
counter to the principles of the Agree- 
ment, and in regard to regional inte- 
grations schemes such as the Schuman 
Plan. 

Outlining the provisions of the GATT, 
the report also describes the salient 
points of each of its articles. 

A Spanish edition will be available 
shortly through the Consejo Inter- 
americano, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

The earlier reports, also published 
at the request of the Contracting Par- 
ties to the GATT, were: Attack on 
Trade Barriers (1949), and Liberating 
World Trade (1950). 


The Cost of Sickness and the Price 
of Health. By C.-E. A. Winslow, 
World Health Organization Mono- 
graph Series, No. 7. 106 pp. Price: 
$1.50, 7s. 6d., or 6 Swiss francs, or 
the equivalent in other currencies. 
This monograph, describing the 

need to eliminate “the staggering eco- 
nomic burdens imposed on the human 
race” by preventable disease and ways 
in which this might be done, will be 
used as a basis for discussion at the 
next session of the World Health As- 
sembly on the economic value of pre- 
ventive medicine and methods of 
health protection in various areas. 

In the United States, it points out, 
deaths from tuberculosis each year 
cost about a million years of future 
working life, and $350,000,000 for 
medical care and related services. In 
Ecuador, economic loss amounts to 
the equivalent of about $15,000,000 
a year. Malaria in India involves an 
annual loss of about £80,000,000, 
while in Egypt bilharziasis costs about 
£(E) 20,000,000 and decreases pro- 
ductivity by about 33 per cent a year. 

Investment involved in a sound pub- 
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Book Notes 


lic health program, says the author (a 
consultant on public health administra- 
tion to WHO), would be relatively 
small compared with the immense 
burden caused by preventable disease. 

Every step to lessen this burden, he 
adds, will not only reduce suffering 
and prolong human life, but will also 
increase productivity and promote 
prosperity. “This prosperity, in turn, 
must not be considered as an ultimate 
end in itself. If wisely conducted, 
economic improvement may make it 
possible for peoples . . . to enjoy a 
richer and fuller existence. ‘That they 
might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly’ is the objec- 
tive of the program of public health.” 

The four main sources used in gen- 
eral to finance the cost of medical 
care, Prof. Winslow outlines as fol- 
lows: 

(i) Payment by the recipient of medi- 
cal care from his own private funds, 
which causes a real problem for those of 
moderate income who are unable to meet 
“the sudden burden of catastrophic ill- 
ness.” 

(ii) Care for the indigent by religious 
and philanthropic bodies. 

(iii) Care for the indigent provided by 
the state. 

(iv) The fourth, and most recent, plan 
provides for the whole population, or the 
group below a certain income level, con- 
tributing to a common fund, in accord- 
ance with income, and receiving benefits 
which the system provides. 

Indicating various methods of re- 
ducing the burden of disease and the 
economic results thus obtained, the 
study gives general indications of the 
cost of planning a national health 
service and of the needs it would meet. 
In the more prosperous areas in the 
world, it points out, a purely pre- 
ventive program can be financed with 
0.5 per cent of the national income, 
whereas curative medicine requires an 
expenditure ten times as great. Ex- 
penditure involved in improving health 
conditions in under-developed coun- 
tries, however, is too great to be 
supported unaided. 

Discussing a world-wide program of 
co-operative assistance to this end, 
Prof. Winslow points out, however, 
that it is not enough “for the health 
administrator to develop the soundest 
possible program for his own field of 
social endeavor. . . . He must also sit 
down with experts on agriculture, on 
industry, on economics, and on edu- 
cation and integrate his specific health 
program as a part of a larger total 
program of social reconstruction.” 

Prof. Winslow alone is responsible 
for the views expressed in this mono- 


graph. 





REVISED KOREA PROPOSAL 
(Continued from page 229) 
Command counter-proposal, presented 
by Vice-Admiral Charles Turner Joy 
was that in order to bring about peace 
in Korea, the military commanders 
would recommend to their govern- 
ments “that steps be taken” within 
three months to deal with matters aris- 
ing from but not resolved by the 
armistice agreement “at a higher level 
in a political conference for a Korean 
settlement, or by such other political 

means as they deem appropriate.” 

The Chinese-North Koreans subse- 
quently accepted South Korean par- 
ticipation but rejected another provi- 
sion in the Unified Command counter- 
proposal which would restrict the 
proposed political conference to purely 
local Korean issues. This was the po- 
sition on February 12. 


EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS Meanwhile, on 
February 13 accord was reached re- 
garding the question of 60 days as the 
period during which both sides will 
return their prisoners-of-war after the 
signing of an armistice. The 60-day 
time limit represented a compromise 
between earlier counter-proposals of 
90 days by the Unified Command 
(which holds some 132,000 prisoners) 
and 30 days by the communists (who 
hold some 11,550 prisoners). 

Dealing with this development, the 
Unified Command communique on 
February 13 stated: “Full agreement 
on a period of 60 days as the time 
allowance for the return of prisoners- 
of-war was the important development 
at Pan Mun Jom today, as staff officers 
met to continue discussions on items 
three and four of the agenda. Part 
of the two-hour, ten-minute meeting 
on item four disclosed substantial 
areas of accord, and Unified Com- 
mand officers will begin work on a 
final draft of the agenda item tomor- 
row. For the time being, the contro- 
versial repatriation issue will be by- 
passed, 

“Earlier, representatives studied the 
role of the joint Red Cross teams and 
their latitude of action in prisoner-of- 
war camps. In response to questions 
from the communists, Unified Com- 
mand staff officers said there were no 
grounds for assuming that the impor- 
tant work of the Red Cross teams 
will interfere with formal administra- 
tive activities of the camps or in any 
way delay the actual exchange. 

“Discussion on item three again 
centered on ports of entry and troop 
rotation authorization of 40,000, ex- 
clusive of personnel returning from 
leave or reporting from temporary 
duty. The Unified Command request- 
ed for the first time a minimum of 
seven ports of entry. The Commu- 
nists hold four ports of entry and a 
30,000 monthly troop rotation to be 
adequate.” 
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BANK PLAN FOR IRAQ 
(Continued from page 233) 


port concludes. The national income 
will increase at an exceptional rate; 
there will be large shifts in employ- 
ment and steady pressure to increase 
wages and prices. The mission rec- 
ommends establishment of a commit- 
tee consisting of an economic adviser 
to the Development Board and high- 
level representatives of the National 
Bank and the Ministries of Finance 
and Economics which would recom- 
mend directly to the Council of Min- 
isters measures aimed at checking any 
dangerous inflationary trends and at 
offsetting any tendency toward the de- 
velopment of gross inequities in the 
distribution of income. 

The report states that while foreign 
technical assistance and materials will 
be needed, success will depend upon 
the people of Iraq. “Individual Iraqis 
must be given through the press, the 
radio and other media an understand- 
ing of what the government is trying 
to accomplish and how they them- 
selves can contribute to the attair 
ment of the objectives.” 





MEETING ON PROBLEMS 
OF WHITE-COLLAR WORKER 


Unsolved problems of white-collar 
workers are a danger to social peace 
and economic stability, warned Luis 
Alvarado, Assistant Director-General 
of the International Labor Office, on 
February 18, as he opened a session 
of the 110 Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers at Geneva. 

An average of more than thirty per 
cent of the working population in in- 
dustrialized countries, he said, are 
white-collar workers. As economical- 
ly under-developed countries advance, 
the white-collar sector of their popu- 
lation increases in number and im- 
portance, 

Citing the “enormous contribution” 
made by managerial and supervisory 
staff to productivity; by administrative 
staff and commercial employees to 
distribution; by teachers, journalists, 
doctors, lawyers and public servants 
to the steady development of every 
organized society, the Assistant Direc- 
tor-General pointed out that at the 
same time the white-collar living 
standards very often remain low. This, 
he said, is a serious and potentially 
dangerous situation. 

The task of the Advisory Committee 
is to draw up priorities and to imple- 
ment the plan for an_ international 
white-collar program drawn up by 
ILO experts. 

The meeting was under the Chair- 
manship of Max Kaufman (Switzer- 
land) representing the 1Lo Governing 
Body. 
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FEBRUARY 2 — FEBRUARY 18 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

87ist PLENARY MEETING—FEB. 2 
Report of ECOSOC, chapter IV: draft 
resols. submitted by Third Cttee. (A 
2009/Rev.1) adopted—resol. I, 44-0 with 
6 absts., resol. Il, 51-0 with 1 abst., 
resol, III, 45-0 with 6 absts. 

tefugees and stateless persons; prob- 
lems of assistance: draft resols. sub- 
mitted by Third Cttee. (A/2084 and 
Corr.1) adopted—resol. <A, 28-5 with 
21 absts., resol. B, 38-5 with 8 absts. 
Draft resol. submitted by Byelorussian 
SSR (A/2101) rejected, 34-5 with 15 
absts. 

Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece; repatri- 
ation of Greek children: draft resol. 
submitted by Ad Hoe Political Cttee. 
adopted 51-0 with 5 absts. 

372nd PLENARY MEETING—FEB. 2 
U.N. Headquarters: draft resol. submit- 
ted by Fifth Cttee. (A/2106) adopted, 
40-5. 

Permanent staff regulations: draft 
resol. submitted by Fifth Cttee. (A 
2108) adopted, 40-0 with 3 absts. 
373rd PLENARY MEETING—FEB. 4 
Report of ECOSOC, chapters If, VII, 
VIII and IX: draft resols. submitted 
by Joint Second and Third Cttee. (A 
2113) voted on. Resol. I rejected, 18-13 
with 15 absts. Resol. Il adopted, 40-10 
with 4 absts. Resol. III adopted, 31-10 
with 13 absts. Co-ordination between 
U.N. and spec. agencies: draft resols. 
I and IL submitted by Joint Second, 
Third an Fifth Cttee. (A/2107) adopted. 
Liquidation of International Institute 
for Intellectual Co-operation: draft 
resol. submitted by Fifth Cttee. (A/ 
2109) adopted, 51-0 with 5 absts. 
Budget estimates: question of duration 
of session of Assembly included in 
agenda of seventh session. Draft resols. 
I-V submitted by Fifth Cttee. (A/2022/ 
Add.1 and 2) adopted. 

Draft Protocol relating to Status of 
Stateless Persons: draft resol. (A/2110) 
submitted by Third Cttee. adopted, 50- 
0 with 6 absts. 


374th PLENARY MEETING—FEB. 4 
Report of ECOSOC, chapter V: draft 
resols. I-III submitted by Third Cttee. 
(A/2111 and Corr. 1) adopted. 


Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of imple- 
mentation: gen. debate. 

375th PLENARY MEETING—FEB. 5 
Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of imple- 
mentation: draft resols. A,B,C,D,E,F 
submitted by Third Cttee. (A/2112) 
adopted. Problem of Independence of 
Korea: draft resol. submitted by First 
Cttee. (A/2114) adopted as a whole, 
51-5 with 2 absts. 

Session closed. 


First Committee, Joint Second and 
Third Committee 

508th MEETING—FER, 2 

Problem of independence of Korea; 
Relief and rehabilitation: gen. debate 
concluded. Joint draft resol. of France, 
U.K. and U.S. (A/C.1/713—A/C.2 and 
3/104) adopted as a whole, 51-5 with 
2 absts. 


Third Committee 

417th MEETING—FEB. 2 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter V: joint 
draft procedural resol. (A/C.3/l.245 
Rev.1) adopted as a whole as amend., 
37-1 with 13 absts. Joint draft resol 
(A/C.3/L.227/Rev.2) adopted as modi- 
fied 38-5 with 5 absts. Egyptian draft 
resol. (A/C.3/L.240) adopted as a whole, 
26-6 with 17 absts. 

Draft Protocol relating to Status of 
Stateless Persons: draft resol. spon- 
sored by Brazil, Pakistan, U.K. and 
U.S. adopted, 39-0 with 6 absts 


Fifth Committee 


341st MEETING—FEB. 2 

Budget estimates: appropriation made 
for Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea. Rapporteur’s 
draft reports approved 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter V_ recom- 
mended to G.A. 


Disarmament Commission 


Ist MEETING—FEB. 4 
Decision to rotate chairmanship. Rules 
of procedure adopted. 





THREE-AGENCY AGREEMENT TO AID REFUGEES IN CHINA 


An agreement for aiding a group 
of about 5,000 refugees in China has 
been concluded between the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, and the recently estab- 
lished Provisional Inter-Governmental 
Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe. 

The refugee group, now in the 
Shanghai area, are mainly of Russian 
and Baltic origin and have been in 
China since after the First World 
War. They also include some refugees 
from Central Europe, most of them 
Jewish, who had gone to China before 
the Second World War to escape nazi 
persecution. 

Under the agreement, announced 
on February 14, the High Commis- 


sioner will take over full responsibility 
for the group on March 1. IRo, now 
in process of liquidation, will con- 
tribute $300,000 for their care and 
maintenance and will establish an 
additional $500,000 trust fund with 
PICMME to pay for transport of those 
refugees who can obtain immigration 
visas to other countries. The fund will 
be supervised by an administrator in 
Hong Kong who will also manage the 
care and maintenance program of the 
High Commissioner, Transport ar- 
rangements under the fund have al- 
ready been concluded with PICMMI 
on behalf of 350 members of the 
refugee group who have visas for im- 
migration to Australia, Canada, and 
several countries in Europe and Lat- 
in America. 
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UN News in English 
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Program 
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UN News in Persian 
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5am UN News in Arabic 
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am UN Newsin Amharic | Tangier 
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am Dispatch or music fill 
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am UN News in Greek 
am UN News in Serbo- 
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0430-0445 
0445-0455 
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0510-0520 
0520-0525 
0525-0530 
0530-0540 
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TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday ) 


0715-0730 -15- 2.30 am 


0730-0735 - 2.35 am 


UN News in Korean KRCA 9,600 kes 31.25 m 

UN News Summary 
in English 

UN News in Tagalog 
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UN Chinese Pro lulu I 
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0830-0840 3.30- 3.40 am UN News in Thai 
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*From 0715 to 0830 GMT 
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BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—( GENEVA, SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday ) 


UN News in English } 
UN News in French 
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The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on U.N. 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card 
and a copy of the Charter. Correspondence, requests for copies of this sche- 
dule, or for the schedule of U.N. broadcasts which can be heard in the 
United States, should be addressed to: 

Radio Division 


United Nations 
New York 


Published by the Department of Public Information 
Radio Division, United Nations, New York. 


UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


15-minute review featuring the re- 
corded voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions and on 
the-scene_reports of UN activities around the world, is carried Mondays 
through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, the UN’s Network for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,” a 15-minute feature program and news- 
casts of United Nations events, is broadcast. Mondays through Thursdays 
7:30-7:45 PM EST, over 250 stations of the Liberty Network. 

“LET’S TALK U.N.,” a survey of the activities of the Organization 
by the Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public Information, Mr. 
Benjamin A. Cohen, and other Senior Officials of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. Broadcasts every Friday 7:30-7:45 PM EST on the Liberty Network. 

“U.N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 P.M. EST over WNYC. 

“ON THE RECORD,” a weekly 15-minute program bringing listeners 
behind-the-scenes interviews with leading UN statesmen and on the spot re- 
ports by correspondents throughout the world. In the U.S. the series is 


“UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 
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carried by the Columbia Broadcasting System (94 stations) on Saturdays 
6.15-6.30 pm EST and-is rebroadcast by WOXR 7.30-7.45 pm EST. 

“U.N 
ing the UN in action. 
States. (Consult local 


STORY,” a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series describ 
Programs are carried over 500 stations in the United 
schedules. ) 

“UNITED OR NOT,” a network series carried by the American Broad- 
casting Company at 9 pm EST Tuesdays is now an ABC-TV feature as 
well and is produced by the UN Correspondents Association, in cooperation 
with the United Nations. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast daily over station 
WNYC in New York 


‘ Address correspondence to Radio Div‘sion, UNITED NATIONS, New 
‘ork. 


U. N. B.—March 1, 1952 
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